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While  the  three  croofcs  were  intent  upon  the  money  box,  Harry,  bound  to  the  chair  and  gagged, 
reached  behind  with  his  free  hand  and  pressed  the  signal  button  on  the  wall.  His  friend 
in  the  next  office  heard  the  alarrm  and^hurried  to  find  out  why  he  had  been  called. 
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THE  YOUNG  BANKER 

OR,  THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  MONEY  BOX 


By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


CHAPTER  I. — Harry  Hazel  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Sleek. 

_ 

“Home — home  at  last!”  cried  Harry  Hazel,  with 
a  thrill  of  delight,  as  he  rang  the  front  door-bell 
of  the  paternal  mansion — a  small,  three-story 
brownstone  house  in  Harlem,  New  York  City — - 
one  pleasant  evening-early  in  the  fall. 

Why  shouldn’t  he  be  happy?  He  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  six  months  on  a  sea  voyage  for  his  health 
in  the  tropics,  after  a  grueling  finish  at  the  acad¬ 
emy  where  he  was  preparing  for  college,  and  now 
he  was  back  again,  thoroughly  restored  in  a 
physical  standpoint,  and  eager  to  take  part  in  the 
next  act  of  life’s  drama.  His  cruise  had  not  been 
altogether  uneventful,  for  the  yacht  on  which  he 
had  been  a  guest  was  wrecked  on  a  Caribbean 
key,  or  small,  uninhabited  island,  and  for  three 
months  he,  the  only  survivor,  was  marooned  like 
an  ant  on  a  stone  surrounded  by  water.  He  had 
to  support  life  as  best  he  could  on  a  meager  diet 
of  shell-fish,  coocanuts,  and  an  occasional  seabird 
he  managed  to  bring  down  with  a  stone,  and  cook 
in  a  primitive  way  over  a  fire  of  driftwood  which 
he  ignited  by  means  of  a  small  magnifying  glass. 

He  was  rescued  at  last  by  a  native  craft  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  turtle-catching  business  and  carried 
to  a  port  where  he  secured  passage  on  a  fruit 
steamer  to  New  York.  The  steamer  passed  Sandy 
Hook  late  that  afternoon,  got  through  quarantine, 
and  Harry  hurried  ashore  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  rushed  uptown  on  an  elevated  train.  The 
unlucky  yacht  had  been  duly  reported  lost  in  the 
New  York  newspapers*  by  one  of  her  crew  picked 
up  at  sea  half  dead,  and  who  shortly  afterward 
died  in  a  hospital,  but  Harry  was  ignorant  of 
that.  He  did  not  doubt  that  his  father  was  great¬ 
ly  worried  over  the  lack  of  news  concerning  the 
vessel,  which  should  have  reached  port  ten  weeks 
since. 

The  old  saying  that  “hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick”  no  doubt  was  realized  by  his  widowed 
father,  for  he  (Harry)  was  the  only  chip  left  of 
the  old  block,  but  what  mattered  that  now  that  he 
was  kicking  his  heels  on  the  stoop  ready  to  rush 
Into  the  old  man’s  arms  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened,  with  the  gleeful  shout  of  a  schoolboy  re¬ 
leased  from  his  studies  on  the  eve  of  the  long 
vacation?  The  door  opened,  but  a  strange  man 
servant  stood  in  the  opening  and  looked  at  him 
Inquiringly. 

“Hello!”  cried  Harry.  “Who  are  you?” 


He  had  expected  to  be  welcomed  by  Lizzie,  the 
maid,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 

“Sir!”  replied  the  man,  in  a  dignified  way  and 
a  displeased  look. 

“Are  you  a  new  servant?  Where’s  Lizzie?” 

“Hexcuse  me,  young  man.  I  don’t  understand 
your  remark.  ’Ave  you  called  to  see  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sleek?” 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek?  I  should  say  not.  I 
don’t  know  the  gentleman.” 

“Then  you  ’ave  come  to  the  wrong  ’ouse.” 

Harry  looked  up  at  the  number  over  the  door, 
wondering  if  he  had  really  rung  the  wrong  door¬ 
bell  in  his  hurry  and  excitement,  for  the  house 
was  one  of  a  row  of  dwellings  all  of  which  were 
as  much  alike  as  one  pea  is  to  another.  No.  The 
number  was  the  right  one.  He  had  not  made  any 
mistake. 

“No,  I  haven’t.  This  is  where  I  live.” 

“Where  you  live!”  ejaculated  the  man,  opening 
his  eyes,  for  the  boy  he  had  never  seen  before. 
“Hexcuse  me.  I  ’aven’t  the  honor  of  knowing  you. 
Maybe  it’s  the  next  ’ouse  you  are  looking  for.” 

“Ridiculous!”  cried  Harry  impatiently.  “This 
is  my  father’s  house,  and  I  live  here.  Step  aside 
and  let  me  enter.”  v 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek  ’asn’t  any  family.  ’E’s 
been  living  ’ere  alone  hever  since  the  death  of  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  ’Azel,  the  Wall  Street  banker.” 

“What!”  cried  Harry,  his  face  growing  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  “My  father — dead!  Good  heavens, 
you  can't  mean  that!” 

He  would  have  fallen  against  the  servant  had 
he  not  grasped  the  side  of  the  door,  where  he 
swayed  like  a  tree  in  a  high  wind.  The  aston¬ 
ished  man  stared  at  him  in  wonder.  He  had 
heard  that  the  late  banker  had  a  son  who  was 
understood  to  have  been  lost  on  the  ill-fated  yacht 
Rosalie  a  few  weeks  since.  It  was  the  shock  of 
the  boy’s  presumed  death  which  had  been  too 
much  for  George  Hazel,  whose  head  was  weak, 
and  the  news  had  killed  him. 

“It  cawn’t  be  that  you’re  ’Arry  ’Azel,  who  was 
lost  at  sea  about  three  months  ago?”  ejaculated 
the  servant. 

“I’m  Harry  Hazel.  If  I  was  lost  at  sea  I 

wouldn’t  be  here  now.  But  my  father - ”  said 

the  boy  in  a  broken  voice. 

“Step  hinside,  young  man.  It’s  hevident  you 
hought  to  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek.  If  you  are 
’Arry  ’Azel,  ’e  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  see 
you.  You  will  find  ’im  hin  your  late  father’s  li« 
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brary  hupstairs,  which  you  know  where  it  is  I’ll 
be  bound.  But  perhaps  I  ’ad  better  carry  the 
news  of  your  hunexpected  return  to  ’im  so  ’e  will 
be  prepared  for  the  meeting.  When  a  chap  is 
dead  and  comes  to  life  hoff  a  sudden,  it  is  apt  to 
give  one  a  shock,  don’t  you  know,  if  you  see  ’im 
without  a  warning  of  what  is  coming,”  said  the 
servant. 

He  led  the  way  upstairs,  and  Harry  followed 
like  one  in  the  throes  of  an  unexpected  dream. 
He  could  not  realize  that  his  father  was  dead.  It 
did  not  seem  such  terrible  news  could  be  true. 

“Wait  ’ere,  Mr.  ’Azel,  till  I  break  the  news  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek.” 

He  knocked,  and  was  told  to  enter. 

“What  a  surprise  this  will  be  to  the  marster  of 
the  ’ouse,”  thought  the  servant  as  he  walked  in 
and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

“Well,  Atkins,  what  is  it?”  said  the  tall,  sanc¬ 
timonious-looking  personage  clad  in  solemn  black, 
with  a  band  of  crape  about  his  arm,  who  sat  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  desk  by  the  window  overlooking  the 
back  yard. 

“I  awsk  your  pawdon,  Mr.  Sleek,  for  intruding 
upon  you,  but  something  vonderful  ’as  ’appened.” 

“Indeed.  Might  I  ask  what  it  is?”  said  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  curiously. 

“I  can  ’ardly  credit  myself,  sir.” 

“What  can  you  hardly  credit?” 

“Dead  people  coming  to  life,  sir,  in  the  most 
hunexpected  way.” 

“Who  do  you  refer  to?” 

“The  late  Mr.  ’Azel’s  son  ’Arry,  sir.” 

“What!”  cried  Mr.  Sleek,  half  rising  in  his 
chair.  “What  do  you  mean?  The  boy  was  lost 
at  sea  three  months  ago.  The  fact  is  undoubted. 
The  loss  of  the  yacht  and  all  aboard  was  reported 
by  the  only  eye-witness.” 

“So  I  ’ave  ’eard,  sir,  but  there  must  ’ave  been 
some  mistake.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Because  a  boy  who  calls  ’imself  ’Ary  ’Azel  ’as 
just  called,  sir.  ’E’s  houtside  the  door  now.  .  I 
took  the  liberty  to  bring  ’im  hup  because  ’e  in¬ 
sisted  on  coming  hin — said  it  was  ’is  father’s 
’ouse,  don’t  you  know — and  I  thought  you’d  better 
see  ’im.  Hif  ’e’s  an  himpostor  you  vill  know  what 
to  do  vith  ’im ;  but  it’s  my  opinion  ’e’s  the  genuine 
harticle.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek  stared  at  the  servant.  The 
news  certainly  staggered  him.  He  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  Harry  Hazel  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
with  the  yacht  Rosalie.  That  the  boy  had  escaped 
and  hadT  returned  home  three  months  after  the 
disaster  appeared  to  him  to  be  incredible.  If  it 
was  true — the  reverend  gentleman  saw  certain 
complications  ahead  for  which  he  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared.  He  certainly  showed  no  sign  of  pleasure 
at  thd  thought  of  the  boy’s  return  to  life,  and  this 
was  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  cloth.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel — a  sort  of  free  lance,  it  is 
true — but  still  a  minister.  At  any  rate  his  attire, 
the  prefix  to  his  name,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  missionary  society  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  enlightenment  and  humane  advancement 
of  the  benighted  Hottentots  proclaimed  him  as 
such.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  hiding  his  feelings 
before  his  servant,  so  he  said  in  a  slow  and  half- 
choked  tone : 

“Show  the  visitor  in,  Atkins.” 

The  servant  bowed,  opened  the  door,  and  said: 


“Walk  hin,  Mr.  ’Azel.  The  Rev%  Mr.  Sleek  vill 
see  you.” 

Harry  walked  in  and  stopped  near  the  door. 
He .  knew  he  was  in  his  father’s  library,  for  he 
recognized  every  feature  of  the  room  by  heart. 

“Take  a  seat,  young  man,”  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  after  surveying  his  young  visitor  from 
head  to  foot.  “You  can  go,  Atkins.” 

The  servant  bowed  and  walked  out,  but  being 
a  curious  individual,  he  remained  outside  with  his 
ear  at  the  keyhole.  Harry  looked  enough  like  his 
father  to  assure  Mr.  Sleek  that  Harry  Hazel  real¬ 
ly  stood  before  him.  The  boy  stepped  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  with  a  world  of  sorrow  in  his  face.  The 
presence  of  the  strange,  clerical  gentleman  at  his 
father’s  desk,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  as¬ 
sumed  undisputed  possession,  told  the  boy  that 
the  servant  had  spoken  the  truth — his  father  was 
dead,  and  another  had  taken  his  place,  but  by 
what  right  was  yet  to  be  learned.  Harry  sank 
into  the  seat  beside  the  desk  and,  his  feelings  giv¬ 
ing  way,  he  burst  into  tears.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek 
sat  back,  composed,  his  hands  in  the  form  of  an 
apex,  as  ministers  have  a  penchant  for  doing,  and 
waited  for  the  lad  to  recover. 

“You  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek,  I  understand?” 
said  Harry  at  length. 

“That  is  my  name,”  replied  the  clerical  gentle¬ 
man  suavely. 

“You  are  in  charge  of  this  house?” 

“Such  is  the  fact,  since  the  untimely  death  of 
my  lamented  and  good  friend,  George  Hazel.” 

“Then  my  father  is  dead?”  said  the  boy  in  a 
choked  voice. 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  his  son  Har¬ 
ry,  who  went  to  sea  on  the  yacht  Rosalie,  which 
was  reported  lost  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea?” 

“I  am.  The  yacht  was  wrecked  on  a  small 
island,  and  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
escaped.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  One  sailor  of  the  crew  was 
picked  up  and  brought  to  this  city,  where  he  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  He  gave  out  that  he 
was  the  only  survivor.  Since  you  are  Harry 
Hazel,  a  fact  I  will  not  dispute,  though  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before, 
two  evidently  survived  the  wreck.  When  the  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  yacht  was  published,  your 
father  naturally  believed  you  had  gone  down  with 
the  others,  and  the  shock  was,  I  may  say,  too 
much  for  his  weak  heart  to  stand,  and  he  never 
rallied  from  it.  As  the  yacht  was  lost  three 
months  ago,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  it  is  you 
did  not  turn  up  until  now.” 

“That  is  easily  explained.  The  yacht  went  to 
pieces  on  a  small,  low  island,  and  there  I  was 
marooned  until  ten  days  ago,”  replied  Harry. 

The  boy  gave  a  brief  outline  of  his  experience, 
on  the  island,  and  Mr.  Sleek  did  not  doubt  that 
he  told  the  truth. 

“It  is  unfortunate,  Master  Hazel,  that  things 
happened  as  they  did,”  said  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man,  “because  your  father,  when  dying,  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  childless,  executed  a  paper  leav¬ 
ing  everything  of  which  he  died  possessed  to  the 
Missionary  Society  for  the  Religious  Enlighten¬ 
ment  and  Humane  Advancement  of  the  Benight¬ 
ed  Hottentots  of  South  America,  of  which  society 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  acting  head.  This 
paper  leaves  you  entirely  out  in  the  cold.  As  that 
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is  unfair  to  you,  now  that  you  have,  as  it  were, 
returned  to  life,  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavors  to 
arrange  some  kind  of  a  legal  settlement  by  which 
you  will  be  suitably  provided  for,”  said  Mr.  Sleek, 
a  benignant  expression  resting  like  a  halo  over  his 
smoothly  shaven  face,  as  though  the  essence  of 
human  kindness  was  flowing  through  every  vein 
in  his  body. 

Harry  hardly  noticed  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
for  the  great  loss  he  had  suffered  by  his  father’s 
death  overshadowed  everything  else.  Nevertheless 
one  thing  stood  out  prominently  before  him,  and 
which  he  felt  he  must  have  an  immediate  expla¬ 
nation  of,  and  that  was  the  dominant  position  the 
reverend  gentleman  held  in  his  father’s  house.  He 
had  never  heard  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek  before, 
nor  had  he  ever  heard  his  father  mention  the 
man’s  name.  When  and  under  what  circumstances 
had  the  reverend  head  of  the  missionary  society 
and  his  father  come  together,  and  through  what 
astonishing  combination  of  affairs  had  he  taken 
his  dead  father’s  place.  Harry  felt  that  he  could 
not  grapple  with  the  situation  until  he  knew  the 
facts,  which  were  to  him  a  mystery,  so  he  put 
the  question  to  Mr.  Sleek.  Evidently  that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  expecting  to  be  catechised  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  his  young  visitor,  and  was  jjrepared  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity. 


CHAPTER  II. — Which  Explains  a  Few  Things. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek  uttered  an  ahem  like  a  man 
clearing  his  throat,  and  proceeded  to  put  the  boy 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  following  facts : 
While  seeking  contributions,  of  which  his  mis¬ 
sionary  society  stood  in  great  need,  he  had  been 
introduced  to  George  Hazel,  at  that  gentleman’s 
private  bank  in  the  Wall  Street  district.  This 
happened  about  a  week  after  Harry  sailed  for  the 
tropics  on  the  yacht.  Mr.  Hazel  had  a  large  and 
generous  heart,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  having  impressed  him  with  the  sad 
condition  of  the  benighted  Hottentots,  both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  he  had  been  induced  to 
contribute  liberally  to  what  he  regarded  as  a 
worthy  cause.  Furthermore,  as  he  was  lonesome 
in  his  home  after  the  departure  of  his  only  son, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek  having  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  conditions  he  experienced  at  the 
boarding-house  where  he  sojourned,  averring  that 
the  young  people  who  largely  predominated  made 
fun  of  his  charitable  mission,  Mr.  Hazel  prevailed 
upon  the  reverend  gentleman  to  make  his  home 
with  him  temporarily  while  his  son  was  away  on 
his  trip. 

Mr.  Sleek  accepted  the  invitation,  and  forthwith 
had  his  trunk  and  other  belongings  removed  to 
the  Hazel  home.  The  clergyman  was  a  fluent  and 
persuasive  talker.  He  regaled  the  banker  with 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Hottentot  country, 
where  he  averred  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his 
life,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  amelioration 
cf  the  benighted  condition  of  the  natives,  with 
whose  unhappy  condition  he  said  he  deeply  sym¬ 
pathized.  These  people  had  souls  the  same  as 
those  of  the  more  favored  people  of  the  earth,  and 
the  society  regarded  it  as  its  duty  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  darkness  of  original  sin  and  pristine 
ignorance  into  the  broad  and  glorious  light  of 


Christianity  and  beneficent  knowledge.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots,  the  reverend  gentleman  averred  to  his 
new  friend  the  banker,  had  been  sadly  overlooked 
by  the  regular  missionary  societies,  owing,  proba¬ 
bly,  to  their  geographical  position  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Mr.  Hazel,  not  being  familiar  with  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots,  thought  he  said  he  had  heard 
that  it  was  not  so  inaccessible  as  Mr.  Sleek  main¬ 
tained  it  wTas,  felt  bound  to  accept  the  statement 
of  one  who  had  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  on 
the  spot,  and  by  virtue  thereof  might  be  presumed 
to  know  whereof  he  spoke.  Finding  his  host  such 
a  ready  and  interested  listener,  Mr.  Sleek  dilated 
upon  the  character,  habits  and  miserable  cpndi- 
tion  of  the  natives  under  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  place 
them.  He  told  of  the  splendid  efforts  made  in 
their  behalf  by  his  society,  but  unfortunately 
those  efforts  were  greatly  hampered  through  lack 
of  funds.  The  result  was  he  secured  a  second  do¬ 
nation  from  the  sympathizing  banker. 

Thus  matters  went  on  at  the  Hazel  home,  the 
missionary  daily  strengthening  his  hold  upon  the 
good  opinion  of  his  host.  Then  came  the  news 
of  the  supposed  loss  of  Harry.  The  banker  wilted 
under  it  like  a  flower  scorched  by  the  fiery  breath 
of  a  siroco.  His  heart  gave  out,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sleek,  fortified  by  the  verdict  of  the  physi¬ 
cian,  saw  that  his  graft  was  about  to  fail  him. 
Naturally  this  was  distasteful  to  him.  His  active 
brain,  working  overtime,  suggested  a  splendid 
coup.  Having  learned  that  the  reported  death  of 
the  boy -removed  the  only  person  Mr.  Hazel  cared 
for,  or  had  any  claims  upon  his  property  worth 
considering,  he  hurried  to  a  cheap  lawyer  and  had 
a  document  prepared  which  would  transfer  to  him,, 
in  trust  for  the  missionary  society,  all  of  the 
banker’s  property,  as  well  as  his  business,  if  he 
could  prevail  on  the  dying  man  to  sign  it.  He 
lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  the  house  with 
the  paper,  accompanied  by  the  lawyer’s  clerk  to 
act  as  witness,  but  to  his  consternation  he  found 
on  reaching  there  that  Mr.  Hazel  had  expired  a 
short  time  before. 

Apparently  his  brilliant  scheme  had  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek,  however,  was  a 
man  of  infinite  resource.  After  lamenting  the 
death  of  his  friend,  he  took  the  clerk  aside,  and 
telling  him  it  was  a  shame  that  the  banker’s 
property  should  revert  to  the  State  for  lack  of  a 
legitimate  heir,  when  its  diversion  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  society  in  the  interests  of  the  benighted  Hot¬ 
tentots  wmuld  do  so  much  good,  he  suggested  that, 
as  Mr.  Hazel  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  dead 
until  he  was  cold,  it  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  try  and  secure  his  signature  to  the  paper  by 
placing  a  pen  in  his  fingers  and  guiding  it  in  the 
way  it  should  go. 

If  the  clerk  was  willing  to  witness  that  kind  of 
a  signature,  and  swear  in  court  to  its  genuineness, 
he,  Mr.  Sleek,  would  see  to  it  that  the  young  man 
was  taken  care  of  in  a  generous  way  by  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  clerk  who  was  a  sandy  complexioned 
chap,  by  the  name  of  Spencer,  hesitated  at  the 
risk  involved,  incidentally  remarking  that  his  con¬ 
science  was  rather  a  delicate  one.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Sleek,  who  knew  his  man,  mentioned  a  considera¬ 
tion,11  payable  regularly  once  a  month,  which  he 
said  ought  to  satisfy  any  healthy  conscience  that 
the  benighted  Hottentots  had  a  greater  claim  on 
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the  dead  man’s  estate  than  the  graft-ridden  State 
of  New  York.  After  some  further  demur,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  aforesaid  consideration  was 
enlarged  to  cover  the  clerk’s  scruples,  the  matter 
was  arranged  and  the  necessary  signature  ob¬ 
tained,  with  the  clerk’s  John  Hancock  attached  as 
witness  to  it. 

After  Mr.  Hazel’s  funeral  the  deed  transferring 
all  of  the  banker’s  real  and  personal  property,  in¬ 
cluding  his  business,  was  duly  recorded  by  the 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Sleek  took  possession  of  the  same 
in  the  name  of  the  missionary  society,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  which  was  given  as  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  He  immediately  discharged  the  old  serv¬ 
ants  at  the  house,  and  in  their  places  hired  a  new 
cook,  a  new  chambermaid,  and  a  man  named  At¬ 
kins.  The  reverend  gentleman  then  called  on  old 
John  Prescott,  the  white-haired  cashier  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  bank,  and  conferred  with  him  about  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  business.  The  old  gentleman  expressed 
surprise  that  his  late  employer  should  have  made 
such  a  singular  disposition  of  his  property,  but 
Mr.  Sleek  assured  him  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  act  of  such  an  excellent  man  as  he  had 
found  Mr.  Hazel  to  be,  by  which  that  gentleman 
had  practically  bequeathed  his  all  in  the  interests 
of  charity,  since  he  had  no  blood  kin  to  consider, 
and  that  his  soul  would  be  vastly  benefited  by 
adding  his  mite  to  a  glorious  cause. 

The  cashier  could  not  dispute  the  right  of  the 
banker  to  dispose  of  his  possessions  as  the  thought 
fit,  and  so  he  said  no  more.  He  advised  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  the 
business,  for  reasons  which  he  advanced,  and 
which  Mr.  Sleek  admitted  were  good,  and  so  the 
matter  was  deferred  for  the  time  being,  and  Mr. 
Prescott  was  authorized  to  conduct  the  bank  till 
further  notice  as  his  judgment  dictated.  Thus 
matters  stood  when  Harry  Hazel  turned  up  rather 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  astute  Mr.  Sleek,  who, 
however,  was  by  no  means  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  this  unexpected  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel. 

He  was  well  able  to  protect  himself  against  all 
hazard,  and  this  he  proposed  to  do  by  taking  the 
easiest  way,  which  he  decided  in  his  own  mind 
was  to  turn  over  the  banking  business  to  the  boy 
in  full  settlement  for  all  claim  against  his  late 
father’s  estate.  If  Harry  refused,  he  was  ready 
to  stand  pat  on  the  strength  of  the  transfer  deed, 
and  fight  the  case  out  in  court.  But  being  a  re¬ 
ligious  gentleman,  and  recognizing  the  boy’s  right 
to  half  a  loaf,  though  it  was  a  small  half,  so  to 
speak,  he  prefered  to  reach  a  settlement  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible.  Having  explained  to 
Harry  as  much  as  he  thought  proper  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  Mr.  Sleek  told  the  boy  that  he  was  welcome 
to  avail  himself  of  his  hospitality  as  long  as  he 
caredto  do  so. 

“Your  room  is  just  as  you  left  it,  young  man, 
and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  you  re¬ 
occupy  it,”  said  the  reverend'  gentleman.  “You 
shall  board  here  free  of  expense,  and  no  one  shall 
question  your  right  to  come  and  go  as  you  choose. 
I  trust  you  will  avail  yourself  of  my  offer,  for  I 
feel  you  are  entitled  to  every  consideration  in 
view  of  your  late  father’s  generous  donation  to 
the  missionary  society  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.” 

“While  I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  sir,  still  I 
don’t  like  to  consider  myself  as  an  object  of 
bounty  in  the  house  which,  now  that  my  dear 


father  is  gone,  I  cannot  help  regard  as  my  prop¬ 
erty,”  said  Harry. 

“.It  should  be  your  property,  I  admit,”  replied 
Mr.  Sleek,  in  oily  tones,  “but  owing  to  its  legal 
transfer,  with  all  your  father  died  possessed  of, 
to  the  society,  I  regret  that  you  have  no  valid 
right  to  it,  nor  to  anything  else.” 

“Am  I  to  consider  myself  a  pauper,  then?” 

“By  no  means.  I  propose  to  see  that  you  are 
provided  for.  You  are  entitled  to  it.  I  shall  see 
my  lawyer  to-morrow  and  arrange,  if  possible,  for 
the  immediate  release  to  you  of  your  father’s 
banking  business.  That,  I  understand,  represents 
a  fair  half  of  the  estate.  At  any  rate,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  productive  part  of  it,  and  will  provide 
you  with  an  excellent  living.  I  think  the  mission¬ 
ary  society  will  be  satisfied  with  this  house  and 
its  contents,  which  is  free  and  clear,  and  can  read¬ 
ily  be  sold  when,  in  my  judgment,  that  seems  ad¬ 
visable.  When  you  have  reflected  upon  the  great 
and  glorious  mission  the  society  is  engaged  in — 
the  rescue  of  the  /benighted  Hottentots  from  the 
darkness  of  ignorance — beside  which  the  gloom 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  to  be  compared  with— 
you  cannot  but  coincide  with  your  father’s  benevo¬ 
lent  act  when,  believing  you  were  dead,  he  turned 
over  to  me,  in  trust,  for  those  heathen  people.” 

Harry  made  no  reply.  Indeed,  he  was  too 
grieved  and  bewildered  to  declare  his  exact  sen¬ 
timents  on  the  subject.  And  during  the  pause 
that  ensued  the  dinner-bell  rang  in  the  basement, 
and  Mr.  Sleek,  getting  up  with  the  alacrity  which 
bespeaks  a  good  digestion,  said  that  the  chief 
meal  of-  the  day  was  about  to  be  served,  and  it 
would  afford  him  the  most  extreme  felicity  to  be 
honored  by  the  lad’s  company.  Yielding  to  the 
reverend  gentleman’s  insistence,  Harry  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Sleek  downstairs,  like  one  who  was 
not  yet  wholly  master  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  III.— Harry  Goes  to  Wall  Street. 

Harry  repaired  to  his  room  after  dinner  and 
found  everything  as  he  left  it.  He  sat  down  in 
the  semi-gloom  to  think  over  his  altered  condition, 
and  shed  many  more  tears  over  his  father’s  mem¬ 
ory.  He  had  come  back  feeling  like  a  bird,  and 
the  blow  he  encountered  had  left  him  sadly  al¬ 
tered.  He  was  not  the  same  boy  in  spirit  who 
dashed  up  the  front  steps  to  the  stoop  two  hours 
before,  and  no  one  will  wonder  thereat.  It  is  the 
unexpected  that  is  always  happening  in  life,  but 
Harry  never  realized  the  fact  before.  He  went  to 
bed  at  last,  still  undecided  as  to  what  he  was  up 
against,  and  slept  till  awakened  by  the  breakfast 
bell.  Mr.  Sleek  greeted  him  with  the  same  distin¬ 
guished  consideration  that  he  had  shown  him  the 
evening  before,  mildly  hoping  he  had  slept  well. 

The  meal  passed  in  comparative  silence,  the 
reverend  gentleman  finding  that  Harry  showed  no 
great  interest  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  country.  After  breakfast  Harry  said  he  was 
going  out,  and  Mr.  Sleek  assured  him  that  was 
his  privilege,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that 
lunch  was  served  at  one,  and  dinner  always  at 
seven.  Harry  started  straight  for  his  late 
father’s  banking  office,  which  was  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  Wall  Street  building,  two  or  three  steps 
below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  the  other  half 
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of  the  space  being  shared  by  a  brokerage  firm. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  old  John  Prescott, 
the  cashier,  whom  he  had  learned  from  Mr.  Sleek 
was  in  charge  of  the  business  pending  its  dis¬ 
posal. 

No  changes  had  been  made  in  the  small  office 
force,  and  so  Harry  expected  to  find  things  there 
as  he  had  last  seen  them.  He  was  anxious  to 
talk  to  the  old  ‘cashier,  and  get  his  advice  as  to 
how  he  should  act.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
the  bereaved  boy  to  know  that  Mr.  Sleek  intend¬ 
ed  to  hand  over  the  business  to  him ;  but  that  did 
not  remove  the  sting  from  the  thought  that  a 
stranger,  who  he  had  to  confess  he  half  distrust¬ 
ed,  and  did  not  at  all  like,  was  to  retain  hold  on 
the  major  part  of  the  estate,  even  for  the  benefit 
of  an  alleged  worthy  cause.  Harry  knew  more 
about  the  Hottentots  than  his  father  had,  and  he 
did  not  think  they  stood  in  so  much  need  of  out¬ 
side  help  as  Mr.  Sleek  averred  they  did. 

Besides,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
standing  of  the  missionary  society  of  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  said  he  was  the  head.  He 
would  have  placed  more  confidence  in  that  organi¬ 
zation  had  Mr.  Sleek  been  less  demonstrative  as  to 
its  merits,  and  his  own  disinterestedness  in  de¬ 
voting  his  life  to  its  proper  guidance  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  it  was  supposed  to  represent.  He  suspected 
that  Mr.  Sleek  had  more  than  one  side,  and  that 
he  knew  how  to  nurse  a  good  thing.  Still  he  was 
willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until 
he  learned  to  know  him  better.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  city  to  Harry’s  eye  during  his  six 
months’  absence,  and  particularly  was  this  the 
case  in  Wall  Street,  where  no  new  skyscrapers 
had  recently  been  erected.  At  last  he  reached  his  - 
destination,  There  was  no  change  there.  His 
father’s  name  was  still  on  the  big  window,  and 
in  it  was  the  same  display  of  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  coin,  bills  and  bonds.  Looking  through  the 
glass  he  saw  the  white-headed  old  cashier  waiting 
on  a  caller,  and  there  was  no  change  about  him. 

“How  glad  he’ll  be  to  see  me,”  cried  the  boy, 
with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  he 
knew  he  had  one  disinterested  friend  in  the  ven¬ 
erable  John  Prescott,  who  had  worked  for  his 
father  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  though 
many  years  the  banker’s  senior,  still  survived  him. 

Then  Harry,  overlooking  the  fact  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  and  thinking  only  of  greeting 
his  friend  the  cashier,  rushed  in  as  the  customer 
left  Prescott  at  liberty. 

“Mr.  Prescott,  how  are  you?”  he  cried,  shoving 
his  arm  across  the  counter. 

The  cashier  turned  around  and  looked  at  him. 
Then  he  gave  a  gasp  and  his  jaw  dropped. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  cried,  grasping  the  inner 
edge  of  the  counter.  “It  can’t  be  you  are  Harry 
Hazel — not  dead!” 

“Sure  I’m  Harry  Hazel,  and  I’m  not  dead  by  a 
good  deal.  I’ve  just  got  back,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Rosalie.” 

The  bookkeeper  and  the  junior  clerk  attracted 
by  the  cashier’s  excited  speech,  looked  toward  the 
counter,  and  they  started  in  amazement  on  be¬ 
holding  Harry’s  well-known  features. 

“Harry — Harry!”  cried  the  old  man,  the  tears 
starting  into  his  eyes  and  his  voice  shaking  with 
emotion.  “My  dear  boy!  You  have  given  me  a 
srreat  shock,  but  heaven  knows  how  delighted  I  am 


to  see  you  alive  and  well,  when  we  all  supposed 
you  were  lost  at  sea.” 

He  shook  the  boy’s  hand  as  though  he  never 
meant  to  stop. 

“Come  around  into  the  private  office.  Come 
right  around.” 

He  met  the  boy  at  the  private  entrance  and 
pulled  him  into  the  little  room  where  his  father’s 
desk  stood,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

“Have  you  just  reached  the  city?”  said  the  old 
man  tremulously. 

“No.  I  arrived  last  night  and  went  straight 
ho - ” 

He  stopped  with  a  gulp  in  his  throat,  and  the 
tears  rushed  into  his  eyes.  He  was  about  to  say 
home,  but  he  recollected  that  the  family  mansion 
was  no  longer  a  home  to  him — that  his  father  was 
dead. 

“You  have  learned  the  sad  intelligence,  then?” 
said  the  cashier,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

“Yes.  My  father  is  no  more.  He  is  dead  and 
buried  these  three  months.  The  news  of  the  loss 
of  the  yacht  killed  him.” 

“You  saw  the  reverend - ” 

“Mr.  Sleek — yes.  He  appears  to  have  got 
around  my  father  before  he  died,  and  is  in  pos- 
sion  of  everything  that  rightfully  belongs  to  me.” 

“But  he  shall  not  keep  it,”  said  the  old  man 
energetically.  “If  there  is  justice  in  law  you  shall 
recover  your  property.  You  must  contest  his 
claim  at  once.  I  have  a  few  thousand  saved  up 
in  bank.  I  will  hand  every  dollar  of  it  to  you  to 
fight  for  your  rights.  If  necessary,  I  will  mort¬ 
gage  my  little  house.  You  must  get  what  is  yours 
by  every  right  under  the  sun.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Prescott,  but  I  may  not  need 
to  accept  your  generous  offer.  Mr.  Sleek  told  me 
last  evening  that  he  recognizes  my  right  to  at 
least  a  half  of  my  father’s  property,  and  he  said 
he  intended  to  see  his  lawyer  to-day  about  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  release  in  my  favor  of  this  business, 
which  he  said  was  the  productive  part  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  would  furnish  me  with  a  good  living.” 

“Mr.  Sleek  told  you  that?” 

“He  did.” 

“It  is  not  enough.  You  should  have  the  house, 
too.  It’s  easily  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars.” 

“I’m  afraid  he  will  contest  my  claim  to  that.” 

“Let  him.  We  will  fight  him.” 

“We  won’t  talk  about  that  now.  He  has  a  legal 
transfer  deed  to  everything,  and  from  the  little 
I  know  about  law,  the  burden  of  a  fight  will  rest 
on  the  plaintiff.  Undue  influence  would  have  to 
be  brought  to  be  the  basis  of  a  suit,  and  that  will 
have  to  be  proved.  I  think  the  easiest  way  will 
be  the  best.  Let  me  get  hold  of  this  business 
first.  That  will  furnish  me  with  the  sinews  of 
war  in  case  I  should  decide  to  make  a  contest.” 

“You  have  a  clear  head,  Harry.  Excuse  the 
impetuosity  of  an  old  man  who  looks  on  you  al¬ 
most  as  a  son.  You  are  almost  the  image  of  my 
dear;  departed  employer — a  man  than  whom  there 
was  none  kinder,  more  generous,  or  noble.  Ah! 
why  was  not  I,  old  and  withered,  with  the  snows 
of  life’s  winter  in  my  hair,  not  taken,  and  fie,  still 
vigorous  and  good  for  many  years  yet,  left  to  pass 
a  few  more  milestones  in  age’s  calendar?  The 
ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable,  and  we  may  not 
question  them,”  said  the  old  man,  in  a  broken 
voice. 
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Harry  grasped  the  old  cashier’s  hand  feelingly. 
Then  they  spoke  about  the  banker’s  last  days  in 
the  office,  how  he  had  been  all  right  up  to  the  day 
that  the  news  reached  him  of  the  loss  of  the  yacht. 
He  got  the  intelligence  on  his  return  home,  and 
he  never  came  back  to  the  bank.  Harry  had  been' 
closeted  with  John  Prescott  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  junior  clerk  knocked  and  said  that  a  de¬ 
positor  wanted  to  see  the  cashier,  so  Harry  left 
the  room  and  went  outside  to  astonish  the  clerk 
and  bookkeeper  with  a  brief  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  while  marooned  on  the  Caribbean  key. 
The  two  employees  said  they  were  very  glad  to 
know  that  Harry  had  escaped  the  fate  that  befell 
the  others  on  the  ill-fated  yacht,  and  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him  over— the  death  of  his  father. 
Harry  remained  downtown  most  of  the  day,  and 
returned  to  his  old  home  about  five  o’clock.  He 
was  admitted  by  Atkins,  who  told  him  that  Mr. 
Sleek  wished  to  see  him  in  the  library.  The  boy 
went  to  that  room  and  was  received  in  the  same 
oily  way  by  the  reverend  gentleman.  The  clergy¬ 
man  told  him  that  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his 
promise,  seen  his  lawyer,  and  that  he  had  been 
told  he  could  turn  over  the  banking  business  to 
the  boy  in  accordance  with  any  arrangement  he 
chose  to  enter  into,  since  as  trustee  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  society  he  had  full  command  over  the 
gift  presented  to  the  Hottentot  cause  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hazel. 

“You  will  therefore  go  with  me  to  the  law  office 
in  the  morning  and  we  will  get  the  matter  over 
with  right  away,”  said  Mr.  Sleek,  ith  a  benevolent 
smile.  “The  expenses  of  the  transfer  v/ill  be 
borne  by  the  society,  and  once  the  documents  are 
signed,  all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  f>lace 
yours  on  record  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office,  and 
then  start  for  Wall  Street  and  enter  into  com¬ 
plete  and  undisputed  possession  of  your  father’s 
business.  In  dealing  thus  fairly  with  you,  young- 
man,  I  am  only  following  the  Christian  princi¬ 
ple  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  wish  others 
to  do  to  us.  That’s  the  golden  rule,”  and  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
beamed  upon  the  boy,  as  if  he  felt  he  was  doing 
Harry  a  very  great  favor  indeed  by  yielding  a 
slice  of  the  donation  which  legally  belonged  to  him 
as  trustee  for  the  society  interested  in  the  be¬ 
nighted  Hottentots. 

Harry  nodded  his  head  as  a  matter  of  form,  not 
because  he  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
Christian  principle  to  which  Mr.  Sleek  claimed 
credit.  The  more  he  saw  of  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  the  more  he  disliked  and  distrusted  him.  He 
even  had  some  doubts  concerning  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence,  of  the  missionary  society  that  Mr.  Sleek 
asserted  he  had  the  honor  to  be  head  of.  In  fact, 
he  suspected  that  Mr.  Sleek  was  a  grafter, _  pure 
and  simple,  masquerading  under  the  disguise  of 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  believed  that  it  was 
policy  to  fall  in  with  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
views,  since  he  was  in  no  financial  position  to 
contest  the  deed  of  transfer.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  there  was  any  flim-flam  business  about 
the  deed. 

He  accepted  it  as  a  genuine  expression  of  his 
father’s  sentiments  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  though 
he  was  fairly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Sleek  had  in¬ 
fluenced  his  father  to  sign  it.  If  the .  reverend, 
gentl email  thought  Tlarry  Hazel  felt  grateful  to¬ 


ward  him  for  giving  up  a  small  half  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the.  whole  of  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
him,  he  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life.  In 
due  time  dinner  was  announced,  and  Harry  went 
down  to  the  dining-room  with  Mr.  Sleek  to  par¬ 
take  of  it.  Next  morning  they  rode  downtown  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Sleek’s  lawyer,  to  ^hom  Harry 
was  introduced.  The  boy  had  no  great  acquain¬ 
tance  among  lawyers.  As  a  body  he  was  not  fa¬ 
vorably  disposed  to  them.  He  had  read  so  many 
novels  and  tales  in  which  a  lawyer  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  spider  who  enticed  clients  into  his 
web,  entangled  them  in  the  sophistries  of  the  law, 
and  sucked  their  bank  accounts  dry,  that  he  was 
half  afraid  of  the  profession. 

At  any  rate  he  wasn’t  attracted  to  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  Mr.  Sleek’s  legal  adviser.  The  documents 
were  ready  for  signing.  The  first  was  the  trans¬ 
fer  paper,  and  this  was  handed  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  sign.  The  red-headed  clerk,  Spen¬ 
cer,  then  signed  it  as  witness.  The  second  paper 
was  spread  before  Harry,  and  he  was  requested 
to  affix  his  signature.  He  found  that  it  was  a 
complete  renunciation  of  all  his  rights  as  his 
father’s  heir  to  all  and  any  interest  in  hi3 
father’s  estate  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  to 
him  absolutely  of  the  Hazel  banking  business  at 
No.  —  Wall  Street.  The  astute  Mr.  Sleek  had 
taken  this  additional  precaution  to  make  himself 
undisputed  master  of  the  bulk  of  the  estate.  Har¬ 
ry  objected  to  signing  the  document  on  general 
principles. 

“Why  is  it  necessary  when  the  deed  of  transfer 
signed  by  my  father  conveyed  his  entire  estate  to 
you  in  trust  for  your  society?”  he  said  to  Mr. 
Sleek. 

The  reverend  gentleman  replied  that  he  was 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  legal  representative. 

“It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,”  put  in  Lawyer 
Simpson.  “Its  purpose  is  to  cover  any  loophole 
that  might  hereinafter  lead  to  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Sleek.” 

“Why  should  we  have  any  disagreement?”  said 
Harry  ingenuously. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  you  should,  since  Mr. 
Sleek  is  treating  you  quite  handsomely;  but  the 
unexpected  often  happens,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  a  good  lawyer  to  interpose  a  substantial  bar¬ 
rier  in  the  interest  of  his  client.” 

“But  I  don’t  like  to  sign  the  paper,”  said 
Harry. 

“Unless  you  do,  the  business  of  transferring  the 
banking  business  to  you  cannot  proceed  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.” 

Mr.  Simpson,  having  made  that  ultimatum  suf¬ 
ficiently  plain,  said  nothing  more.  Harry  saw 
that  he  had  to  sign  the  paper  or  get  nothing.  He 
resented  the  squeeze,  and  for  a  moment  thought 
of  making  a  threat  to  contest  in  court  the  transfer 
deed  which  bore  his  father’s  name.  He  decided 
on  reflection  that  such  a  course  was  too  risky  in 
his  case,  so  he  signed  the  document  unwillingly. 
The  lawyer  then  handed-  him  the  paper  which 
gave  him  the  banking  business,  and  advised  him 
to  have  it  recorded  on  his  way  downtown.  Mr. 
Sleek  shook  hands  with  him  and  wished  him  luck, 
and  said  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  his  late 
father’s  house,  as  he  was  very  welcome  there. 
Harry  then  took  his  .departure  and  started  for 
Waif  Street. 
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CHAPTER  IV. — The  Emergency  Signal. 

On  his  way  downtown  Harry  filed  the  deed  of 
transfer  and  waited  for  a  certified  copy  of  the 
same,  which  he  received  for  the  customary  fee. 
When  he  reached  the  office  which  he  could  now 
claim  as  his  own,  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
old  cashier  to  look  over. 

“It  seems  to  be  all  right,  Harry/’  said  John 
Prescott.  “You  are  now  a  young  banker,  and 
though  the  business  is  a  small  one,  it  will  turn 
you  in  a  fair  profit.  I  will  act  as  your  general 
adviser,  and  as  you  are  under  age  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  continue  to  sign  all  checks,  un¬ 
der  the  authorization  issued  to  me  by  Mr.  Sleek, 
and  which  it  will  now  be  necessary  for  you  to 
sign  as  the  new  owner  of  the  business.” 

Harry  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  any  change  in  the  sign  on  the  window,  ex¬ 
cept  to  add  his  name  in  very  small  letters  as  suc¬ 
cessor.  Later  he  made  the  same  addition  to  the 
bank’s  printed  matter,  such  as  letter-heads,  en¬ 
velopes,  etc.  It  was  with  a  proud  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  Harry  took  possession  of  his  father’s 
private  room,  at  the  back  of  the  little  bank,  and 
realized  that  he  was  in  business  for  himself — - 
that  he  was  q  young  banker.  For  a  while  the 
new  sensation  banished  the  unpleasant  reflection 
that  a  stranger  was  in  possession  of  his  home, 
from  which  he  had  departed  as  soon  as  he  found 
suitable  lodgings  for  himself. 

He  carried  away  without  opposition  everything 
that  belonged  to  him.  Mr.  Sleek  also  magnani¬ 
mously  permitted  him  to  take  many  mementos  be¬ 
longing  to  his  father.  They  were  not  worth  a 
whole  lot  in  the  reverend  gentleman’s  opinion,  but 
to  Harry  their  value  was  great  from  a  senti¬ 
mental  point  of  view.  Many  of  the  smaller  ar¬ 
ticles  came  from  his  father’s  desk,  and  being  at 
a  loss  for  something  to  pack  them  in,  Mr.  Sleek 
handed  him  an  empty  money-box  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Hazel,  from  which  he  had  removed  a 
number  of  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  company  in  which  the  dead  banker  was  in¬ 
terested.  Mr.  Sleek,  on  investigation,  found  these 
evidences  of  indebtedness  had  but  a  small  market 
value,  and  were  difficult  to  dispose  of,  so  he  put 
them  aside  for  future  disposition.  If  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  known  the  money-box  better  it 
would  have  been  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
tossed  so  carelessly  to  the  boy ;  but  he  didn’t  know 
that  this  particular  box  held  an  important  secret, 
and  he  lived  to  regret  having  let  it  pass  out  of  his 
possession.  Harry  carried  the  money-box  to  his 
office,  placed  the  articles  he  had  stowed  in  it  on 
and  in  his  desk,  and  then  used  the  box  to  hold 
papers  and  other  things. 

The  young  banker  expected  that  Mr.  Sleek 
would  sell  the  house,  realize  on  the  rest  of  his 
late  father’s  property,  and  start  for  South  Africa. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  seemed  in  no 
rush  to  get  back  f  o  the  country  of  the  benighted 
Hottentots,  for  whom  he  expressed  so  much  con¬ 
sideration.  New  York  appeared  to  be  good 
enough  for  him.  It  is  true  the  real  estate  market 
was  dull,  and  the  house  would  not  have  brought 
its  real  value.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  financial 
market  was  in  the  dumps,  and  the  price  of  the 
securities  held  by  Mr.  Sleek,  in  trust  for  his  so¬ 
ciety,  went  below  par.  At  any  rate  the  clergy¬ 


man  found  the  house  very  much  to  his  liking,  and 
being  well  supplied  with  money,  none  of  which 
found  its  way  to  South  Africa  in  spite  of  his  alle¬ 
gations  while  canvassing  for  donations  that  the 
society  was  sadly  hampered  for  funds  to  carry 
out  its  beneficent  purposes,  he  made  himself  at 
home  in  Harlem. 

In  the  meanwhile  Harry  conducted  his  banking 
business  under  the  eye  of  the  old  cashier,  who 
felt  happy  to  serve  the  son  of  his  old  friend  and 
employer.  It  was  well  along  in  October,  and 
business  was  fairly  active  in  Wall  Street.  Harry 
kept  all  his  father’s  customers,  and  managed  to 
add  a  few  new  ones.  One  day  the  young  banker 
heard  a  couple  of  well-known  stock-brokers  talk¬ 
ing  about  an  expected  rise  in  copper.  He  gath¬ 
ered  from  their  talk  that  Idaho  Copper,  which 
was  selling  at  $5  a  share,  was  certain  to  rise  to 
$15,  owing  to  a  combination  between  those  who 
controlled  the  company  and  other  large  copper  in¬ 
terests.  Here  was  the  chance  for  those  who  got 
in  on  the  ground  floor  to  make  a  bunch  of  money. 

The  prospect  somewhat  excited  the  boy,  and  he 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  do.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Prescott 
would  oppose  the  idea  as  being  too  risky  for  him 
to  undertake.  The  old  man  did  not  believe  in 
Wall  Street,  speculation.  He  could  raise  $2,500 
on  certain  securities  he  had  without  the  casliier 
being  the  wiser  of  it,  and  that  would  enable  him 
to  buy  500  shares  of  Idaho.  He  hated  to  do  any¬ 
thing  without  consulting  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
he  knew,  had  his  best  interests  at  heart.  It  looked 
underhand  and  mean,  even  though  he  had  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  risk  his  property.  If  the  deal  went 
wrong  he  would  have  to  admit  what  he  had  done. 
If  it  was  the  success  he  counted  on,  he  would  be 
several  thousand  ahead,  and  he  could  keep  his  se¬ 
cret. 

After  much  cogitation  he  allowed  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  taking  the  se¬ 
curities  to  a  money-lender,  he  raised  about  sev¬ 
enty  per  cent,  of  their  market  value,  and  going 
to  the  little  bank  on  Nassau  street,  in  preference 
-  to  a  Curb  broker,  he  bought  the  500  shares  out¬ 
right,  and  two  days  later  received  the  certificates 
of  Idaho  stock.  He  dumped  everything  out  of  his 
money-box,  put  the  certificates  in  it  and  placed 
the  box  in  his  closet.  Harry  made  a  number  of 
new  friends  in  the  Street,  outside  of  his  custom¬ 
ers,  and  among  the  rest  a  boy  of  his  own  age 
named  Tom  Beasley,  who  worked  in  the  brokerage 
office  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  partition. 

Tom  was  margin  clerk  for  his  firm,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  promoted  at  Christmas.  Nearly 
every  day  he  and  Harry  went  out  to  lunch  to¬ 
gether,  and  quite  frequently  they  went  home  in 
each  other’s  company.  Tom  was  something  of  an 
amateur  electrician,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
after  arrangement  with  Hary,  he  installed  a  sig¬ 
nal  wire  from  the  young  banker’s  private  room 
through  the  wainscoting  up  outside  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  passage  and  across  through  the  dividing 
partition,  thence  down  to  a  point  behind  his  own 
desk.  They  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
Morse  alphabet,  and  thereafter  by  pushing  the 
buttons  in  their  respective  offices  they  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  without  any  one  but  themselves 
knowing  anything  about  the  device. 

Thus  when  either  was  ready  to  go  to  lunch  he 
would  convey  the  fact  over  the  wire,  and  when 
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Harry  was  ready  to  go  home  in  the  afternoon, 
about  the  time  that  Tom’s  work  was  over  for  the 
day,  he  would  signal  his  friend  and  ask  him  how 
soon  he  would  be  ready  to  quit.  Neither  dreamed 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  wire  would 
prove  of  special  value  to  Harry,  at  least.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  about  the  first  week  in  De¬ 
cember,  shortly  after  Harry  bought  the  Idaho 
Copper  shares,  and  when  they  had  gone  up  to  $8, 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  the  young  banker  was 
detained  by  the  necessity  of  writing  a  number  of 
letters  to  old  school  friends.  He  telegraphed  the 
fact  to  Tom  so  his  friend  would  not  wait  for  him. 
Tom  ticked  back  word  that  he,  too,  was  going  to 
remain  a  couple  of  hours  to  pull  up  on  his  work. 

“I’ll  be  through  before  you  are,”  returned  Har¬ 
ry,  “and  I’ll  wait  for  you.” 

“All  right,”  answered  Tom.  “I’ll  let  you  know 
when  I’m  ready  to  go.” 

The  clerical  force  in  both  offices  left  shortly  be¬ 
fore  one,  and  the  two  boys  locked  their  front 
doors  and  returned  to  their  desks.  An  hour 
passed  and  three  men  stopped  at  the  street  door 
of  the  banking  office.  They  looked  in  through 
the  window  and  saw  that  the  place  appeared  to  be 
untenanted,  as  they  expected.  One  of  them,  by 
the  dexterous  manipulation  of  a  skeleton  key, 
opened  the  door,  and  the  three  entered,  closing 
the  door  behind  them,  but  not  locking  it. 

“We’ll  find  the  money-box  in  the  back  office, 
very  likely,”  said  the  leader,  which  showed  they 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  article  in 
question,  and  that  they  were  after  it.  They  made 
their  way  down  the  passage,  opened  the  door  of 
the  private  room,  and  unexpectedly  came  face  to 
face  with  the  young  banker,  who  had  heard  their 
stealthy  footsteps  and  left  his  desk  to  see  what  it 
meant.  The  surprise  was  mutual,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  situation  was  strained.  Then  Harry 
cried^  out :  “What  are  you  people  doing  in  here, 
and  how  did  you  get  in?” 

“We  came  here  on  business,”  said  the  leader 
coolly. 

“Business!  And  the  office  closed!  I  locked  the 
street  door.  How  did  you  manage  to  enter?” 

“Easily  enough.  The  door  was  open.  You  only 
thought  you  locked  it.” 

“I  know  I  locked  it,”  responded  the  young  bank¬ 
er  with  emphasis.  “You  must  have  forced  the 
door,  and  that  means  your  visit  here  is  not  an 
honest  one.  Take  yourselves  off  at  once  or  I’ll 
telephone  for  the  police.” 

Harry  sprang  for  his  desk,  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  receiver  of  his  telephone  the  three  men 
dung  themselves  upon  him  and  bore  him  to  the 
floor.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  gagged  to  prevent 
him  giving  an  outcry,  then  he  was  placed  in  a 
chair,  tied  to  it  and  shoved  against  the  wall.  They 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  secure  his  arms,  as 
they  expected  their  stay  in  the  office  would  be 
brief,  and  while  they  were  there  they  could  keep 
their  eye  on  him. 

“Now  for  the  money-box,”  said  the  leader,  look¬ 
ing  around. 

That  article  was  not  in  sight,  so  the  men  hunt¬ 
ed  for  it.  They  discovered  it  in  the  closet. 

“Now  let’s  be  off,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Do  you  suppose  I  intend  to  carry  it  through 
the  street?”  said  the  leader. 

“How  else  are  you  going  to  get  away  with  it?** 


“I  don’t  want  the  box,  but  what’s  in  it.  My 
orders  are  to  break  it  open  and  secure  the  impof- 
tant — —  What  was  that?”  cried  the  speaker, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  prisoner,  but  see¬ 
ing  nothing  suspicious. 

And  yet  something  very  important  was  going 
on  which  the  rascals  failed  to  get  on  to.  When 
they  pushed  Harry  and  the  chair  against  the  wall 
they  unconsciously  placed  him  within  reach  of  the 
electric  push  button.  While  the  three  crooks  were 
intent  on  the  money-box,  Harry,  bound  to  the 
chair,  and  gagged,  reached  behind  with  his  free 
hand  and  pressed  the  signal  button  in  the  wall. 
His  friend  in  the  next  office  heard  the  alarm,  and 
taking  a  pistol  from  his  desk  drawer,  hurried  to 
find  out  why  he  had  been  called.  It  was  the  an¬ 
swering  signal  which  had  attracted  the  leader's 
attention. 


CHAPTER  V. — Mr.  Sleek  Shows  a  Strong  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  Money-Box. 

Harry  ticked  off  the  following  on  the  push-but¬ 
ton  : 

“Tom:  There  are  three  crooks  in  my  office. 
They  have  me  bound  and  gagged,  but  I  have  the 
use  of  one  hand,  and  am  within  reach  of  the  but¬ 
ton.  These  rascals  are  robbing  me.  Telephone 
for  the  police,  then  come  into  the  bank  with  any 
help  you  can  pick  up.  Hurry,  for  time  is  pre¬ 
cious.  Don’t  answer.” 

Tom  was  a  wide-awake  young  fellow,  and  he 
understood  the  situation  in  the  next  office,  thanks 
to  the  electric  wire  arrangement.  He  called  up 
Police  Headquarters,  explained  what  was  going 
on  in  the  little  bank,  and  asked  for  help.  Then 
he  pulled  a  revolver  out  of  his  desk  and  started 
for  the  door.  In  the  meantime  the  crook  leader 
had  pulled  a  small  hammer  out  of  his  pocket  and 
was  striking  the  end  of  the  money-box  with  it. 
The  box  was  stronger  than  he  had  figured  on, 
and  was  giving  him  a  lot  of  trouble.  One  crook 
stood  near  Harry  while  the  other  watched  the 
leader.  Then  something  happened.  The  door  of 
the  private  office  was  pushed  open  and  Tom  stood 
there,  revolver  in  hand. 

“Hands  up,  you  rascals!  I’ve  got  the  drop  on 
you,”  he  cried. 

The  leader  sprang  up,  while  the  other  two 
started  back.  They  were  taken  by  surprise  and 
at  a  disadvantage.  If  they  had  been  armed  Tom 
might  have  got  hurt.  As  it  was  he  seemed  to  be 
master  of  the  situation.  The  leader,  however,  was 
a  quick  thinker.  He  flung  the  hammer  at  Tom 
with  a  quick,  underhand  swing,  and  the  implement 
hit  the  revolver  and  confused  the  boy. 

“Quick!”  cried  the  leader.  “Skip!” 

The  bunch  rushed  at  Tom,  swept  him  aside,  and 
one  tried  to  disarm  him.  The  boy  fired,  and  he 
fell  with  a  cry.  The  others  did  not  stop,  but 
rushing  along  the  passage,  reached  the  front  door 
and  ran  down  the  deserted  street,  disappearing 
around  the  corner  of  William.  Tom  released 
Harry,  and  they  looked  at  the  wounded  man.  tie 
was  not  seriously  hurt,  but  the  ball  had  broken 
his  collar  bone,  and  he  was  suffering  much  pain. 
When  the  police  arrived  Harry  told  his  story  and 
made  a  charge  of  attempted  robbery  against  the 
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captured  crook.  He  was  marched  off  to  the  near¬ 
est  precinct  station,  his  wound  attended  to,  and 
then  locked  up.  Next  day  Harry  appeared 
against  him  in  the  Tombs  Police  Court,  where  he 
was  held  pending  the  capture  of  his  companions. 
■When  Harry  came  to  think  the  matter  over  he  re¬ 
called  that  the  crooks  had  made  no  attempt  to 
steal  anything  but  the  contents  of  the  money-box. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  only  object  of  their  visit. 

Then  Harry  remembered  that  the  leader  said: 
“I  don’t  want  the  box,  but  what’s  in  it.  My  orders 
are  to  break  it  open  and  secure  the  impor¬ 
tant - ” 

His  words  were  incomprehensible  to  the  young 
banker.  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said  his  or¬ 
ders  were  to  break  it  open  and  secure  something 
of  importance?  Who  had  given  him  those  orders? 
Somebody  who  had  in  some  way  learned  that  the 
box  held  500  shares  of  Idaho  Copper  stock,  which 
was  advancing  in  price?  Harry  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  anybody  knew  what  was  in  the  box. 
His  cashier  didn’t  know  it,  and  he  was  positive 
that  his  bookkeeper  and  junior  clerk  didn’t,  either. 
How  could  an  outsider  learn  anything  about  what 
the  box  contained?  It  didn’t  look  reasonable,  but 
it  puzzled  the  young  banker  just  the  same.  As  he 
didn’t  find  a  solution  to  it,  he  had  to  give  it  up. 
Old  Mr.  Prescott  was  astonished  to  read  in  the 
Sunday  morning  paper  that  the  bank  had  been 
entered  by  three  men,  whose  purpose  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  Harry’s  friend,  Tom  Beaseley, 
was  "working  overtime  in  the  broker’s  office  next 
door.  The  paper  reported  that  nothing  had  been 
stolen,  which  gave  the  old  man  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction.  Hary  went  over  the  situation  with 
him  on  Monday  morning,  telling  him  about  the 
strange  words  used  by  the  leader  of  the  intruders, 
and  how  the  object  of  the  rascals  seemed  to  be 
solely  the  contents  of  the  money-box. 

“Well,  you  don’t  keep  anything  of  value  in  that 
box,”  said  Mr.  Prescott;  “if  you  did  you  wouldn’t 
have  it  in  your  closet.” 

“There  are  some  shares  of  Idaho  Copper  in  it,” 

“Are  there?  I  didn’t  know  you  had  any  stock 
replied  Harry. 

of  your  own  in  the  office.  Your  father  didn’t 
speculate  in  the  market,  so — however,  this  is  not 
my  business.  Maybe  it  belongs  to  a  customer. 
In  any  case,  you  ought  to  take  it  to  our  safe  de¬ 
posit  box  and  lock  it  up.” 

“I  will  do  so  this  morning.  I  thought  it  was 
safe  enough  in  the  money-box,  for  burglarious  at¬ 
tempts  are  rare  in  Wall  Street.” 

During  the  next  ten  days  Idaho  Copper  went 
up  by  degrees  to  $15.25-  a  share.  Harry  consult¬ 
ed  with  Tom  about  the  advisability  of  selling  at 
that  figure,  and  his  friend  told  him  he  had.  bet¬ 
ter,  for  he  didn’t  think  it  would  go  up  much 
higher.  So  the  young  banker  went  around  to  the 
little  bank  and  ordered  his  stock  sold.  As  the 
market  was  lively,  and  the  demand  for  Idaho  Cop¬ 
per  active,  the  bank’s  Curb  representative  had  no 
trouble  in  selling  the  500  shares  right  away  in 
lots  of  100.  Two  days  later  Harry  got  his  state¬ 
ment  of  account,  and  his  profit  footed  up  $5,000. 
That  made  him  feel  mighty  good.  He  called  on 
the  money-lendpr,  redeemed  his  securities,  and 
replaced  themHn  his  safe  deposit  box.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  had  relieved  the 
old  bookkeeper  of  any  worry  he  might  have  ex¬ 


perienced  had  he  known  the  risk  his  protege  had 
taken  in  the  mining  market. 

His  success  with  Idaho  Copper  turned  Harry’s 
mind  toward  making  money  out  of  stocks  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Having  $5,000  to  operate  with,  which  was 
independent  of  the  bank’s  resources,  he  felt  he 
could  afford  to  take  a  chance,  and  he  need  say 
nothing  about  it  at  all  to  the  old  man,  whom  he 
knew  would  not  approve  of  such  a  course.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  though  the  police  hunted  for  thp 
other  two  men  implicated  in  the  outrage  at  the 
bank,  they  were  not  caught,  although  both  Harry 
and  Tom  had  furnished  a  good  description  of 
them.  The  prisoner  was  released  on  bail  fur¬ 
nished  by  Lawyer  Simpson,  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek,  and  later  the  Grand  Jury 
handed  down  an  indictment  against  him.  Just 
when  he  would  be  tried  rested  with  the  public 
prosecutor. 

The  money-box,  which  figured  in  the  case,  was 
used  for  various  purposes  by  the  young  banker  at 
his  office,  but  he  kept  nothing  of  any  great  value 
in  it.  Most  of  the  time  it  rested  on  the  top  of 
his  desk.  Harry  didn’t  expect  any  further  effort 
would  be  made  to  steal  it,  for  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  worth  carrying  off.  But  that  was  because  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  secret  connected  with  it.  Had 
he  had  an  inkling  of  it  he  wouldn’t  have  handled 
it  so  carelessly.  He  merely  regarded  it  with  a 
sentimental  interest  because  it  had  been  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  father,  and  also  because  it  was  handy 
to  hold  things.  One  morning  he  was  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Sleek.  The  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  was  shown  into  his  private  office, 
and  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  the  boy 
again.  As  he  spoke  his  sharp  eyes  wandered 
about  the  little  office,  and  they  rested  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  money-box. 

“How  are  you  getting  on,  my  young  friend?” 
said  the  head  of  the  Hottentot  Missionary  Society. 

“First  rate,  Mr.  Sleek.  I  am  making  a  living, 
and  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  general  out¬ 
look,”  replied  Harry. 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  Really,  I  feel  a  sort 
of  personal  interest  in  you  after  the  generosity 
I  have  experienced — I  refer  to  the  society — at 
the  hands  of  your  respected  father,”  said  Mr. 
Sleek,  beaming  on  the  young  banker. 

Harry  rather  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman’s  statement,  but  for  politeness’ 
sake  he  thanked  him. 

“I  hope  you  will  come  up  apd  dine  with  me  on 
Sunday,”  said  Mr.  Sleek.  “We  ought  not  to  be 
strangers  to  each  other.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  invitation,  but  my  time  is 
pretty  well  taken  up  on  Sunday,  and  I  don’t  think 
I  could  accept.” 

Mr.  Sleek  protested,  but  he  did  not  press  the 
matter  very  hard.  After  some  talk  about  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  Harry  asked  him  when  he  was  going  back 
to  South  Africa. 

“I  can’t  say,  my  young  friend,”  he  replied. 
“My  stay  in  this  city  is  rather  indefinite,  as  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  in  the 
society’s  interests.  I  am  making  regular  ship¬ 
ments  of  supplies  to  Cape  Town,  which  are  for¬ 
warded  from  there  to  the  capital  of  the  Hottentot 
country,  where  they  are  distributed  to  the  various 
villages  by  our  agent.  Each  village  has  its  own 
resident  missionary,  who  looks  after  the  spiritual 
and  temporary  welfare  of  the  natives  under  his 
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charge.  It  is  a  great  work,  young  man,  and  our 
reward  will  come  hereafter.” 

Mr.  Sleek  rolled  his  eyes  upward,  as  if  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction  whence  he  looked  for  that  re¬ 
ward  to  come.  Then  his  eyes  rested  again  on  the 
money-box. 

“My  young  friend,”  he  said,  “have  you  any  spe¬ 
cial  use  for  that  money-box  I  let  you  have  to  take 
your  things  away  in?” 

“You  mean  that  box?”  said  Harry,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

“I  clo.  I  could  use  it  to  great  advantage  at 
present.  I  will  give  you  $5  for  it.” 

The  reverend  gentleman’s  offer  was  a  further 
surprise  to  him. 

“Why,  you  can  buy  a  new  box  exactly  the  size 
of  that  for  half  the  money  at  any  first-class  sta¬ 
tionery  store,”  he  said.  “That  box  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  a  bit  since  I  brought  it  here.” 

“I  don’t  mind  if  it  is  not  in  the  best  of  order,” 
said  Mr.  Sleek,  ignoring  the  question  of  cost.  “I 
will  take  it  just  as  it  is.” 

Harry  wondered  why  his  visitor  preferred  that 
box  to  a  new  one,  and  still  more  why  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  twice  what  it  was  worth.  Clearly  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  some  special  reason. 
Whether  he  had  or  not,  the  young  banker  did 
not  care  to  sell  his  father’s  money-box  for  any 
price,  and  he  told  the  gentleman  so.  Mr.  Sleek 
looked  disappointed,  and  showed  it. 

“Couldn’t  you  loan  it  to  me  for  a  day  or  two?” 
he  asked. 

The  gentleman’s  insistence  made  Harry  suspi¬ 
cious.  He  said  that  it  wouldn’t  be  convenient  to 
loan  it,  much  as  he  would  like  to  oblige  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman.  The  gentleman  looked  much 
put  out,  and  having  nothing  further  to  say,  he 
got  up,  bowed  stiffly  to  the  boy  and  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTE  VI— The  Money-box  Is  Still  An  Object 
of  Interest. 

Mr.  Sleek’s  pronounced  desire  to  get  hold  of  the 
money-box  set  Harry  thinking.  The  more  he 
thought  over  the  interview  the  more  it  struck  him 
that  the'  reverend  gentleman’s  visit  was  entirely 
connected  with  the  money-box.  Why?  He  could 
not  imagine  even  in  the  remotest  degree.  The 
box  had  been  entirely  empty  when  the  clergyman 
handed  it  to  him  and  said  he  might  have  it.  Con¬ 
sequently  Mr.  Sleek’s  eagerness  to  recover  it 
could  not  be  on  account  of  anything  of  value  car¬ 
ried  off  in  the  box.  Simply  as  an  empty  money¬ 
box  it  could  have  no  value  to  him.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  desire  to  obtain  it  was,  therefore,  a  great 
mystery  to  Harry.  He  took  the  box.  down, 
dumped  everything  out  of  it,  and  looked  it  over, 
but  the  inspection  gave  him  no  clue.  After  re¬ 
turning  it  to  the  top  of  the  desk  he  remembered 
the  effort  made  by  the  presumed  crooks  to  break 
it  open,  and  the  leader’s  words  that  he  had  or¬ 
ders"  to  secure  something  valuable  the  box  was 
supposed  to  hold.  Burglars  don’t  generally  act  on 
other  people’s  orders,  but  on  their  own  plans.  Al¬ 
together  it  seemed  as  if  something  most  peculiar 
surrounded  the  money-box.  He  called  the  old 
cashier  in  and  told  him  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Sleek’s  visit. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  came 


purposeiy  to  get  that  box,”  said  Harry.  “It  in¬ 
terests  him  a  whole  lot  more  than  it  should,  and 
I  can’t  figure  out  the  reason  to  save  my  life.” 

“I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  reason  why  you 
should  worry  about  it,”  said  the  cashier.  “The 
box  is  yours  and  he  can’t  get  it  unless  you  choose 
to  let  him  have  it.  As  you  say  it  was  entirely 
empty  when  he  gave  it  to  you,  there  can’t  be  any 
pressing  reason  why  he  should  want  it  back.” 

“Whether  there  is  or  not,  he  is  not  going  to  get 
it  back,”  said  the  boy. 

That  settled  the  matter  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  old  man  returned  to  the  little  counting-room. 
A  week  passed,  and  then  Tom  Beaseley  handed 
Harry  a  gilt-edge  tip  on  A.  &  C.  railroad  stock. 
This  stock  had  been  depreciated  below  its  normal 
value  by  a  steady  bear  effort,  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals  over  a  space  of  some  weeks.  Tom  told  his 
friend  that  a  big  syndicate  had  been  raiding  it 
in  order  to  frighten  small  holders  into  selling,  and 
every  share  that  came  out  the  combine  gobbled 
up.  The  object  of  the  syndicate  was  to  corner 
enough  shares  to  enable  the  members  of  it  to  con¬ 
trol  the  market,  and  enable  them  to  boost  the 
price  up  fifteen  or  twenty  shares,  when  they  in¬ 
tended  unloading  the  stock  on  the  public,  because 
the  lambs  always  showed  an  eagerness  to  buy  a 
rising  stock,  and  in  their  eagerness  they  did  not 
notice  that  it  soared  higher  than  was  safe  for 
them  to  buy  at. 

This  and  much  more  Tom  told  Harry,  and  the 
result  was  the  young  banker  felt  here  was  another 
chance  for  him  to  make  a  haul.  So  he  went 
around  to  the  little  bank  and  ordered  the  purchase 
of  $500  shares  for  his  account  at  90,  the  market 
price,  on  a  ten  per  cent,  margin.  A  week  later 
the  price  went  up  two  points.  That  of  itself  rep¬ 
resented  a  perspective  profit  of  $1,000  to  Harry. 
While  he  was  out  at  lunch  one  day  a  man  entered 
the  bank.  He  had  been  hovering  around  the  door 
for  half  an  hour.  A  rush  of  customers  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  cashier  and  junior  clerk 
seemed  to  bring  the  man  in.  He  slipped  past  the 
people  at  the  counter  and  made  for  the  private 
office.  Opening  the  door  of  the  partition,  he  looked 
in. 

The  moment  seemed  favorable  for  whatever 
purpose  he  had  in  view.  He  slipped  over  to  the 
deo^  of  the  small  office  and  entered,  A  moment 
or  two  later  he  came  out  with  the  money-box  in 
his  hand,  and  made  his  escape  into  the  entry  or 
corridor  of  the  bank.  No  one  had  noticed  him, 
and  he  started  for  the  door.  At  that  moment 
Harry  came  back,  unexpectedly,  for  something  he 
had  forgotten.  He  saw  the  man,  and  would  have 
passed  him,  but  he  saw  that  he  had  his  father’s 
money-box  in  his  hand.  That  was  enough  for  the 
young  banker.  He  grabbed  the  man  by  the  arm 
with  one  hand  and  seized  the  box  with  the  other. 

A  struggle  took  place  between  them.  Naturally 
it  attracted  attention.  The  intruder  saw  the 
game  was  up,  so  he  abandoned  the  box,  struck 
Harry  in  the  face,  and  ran  out  of  the  bank.  Pur¬ 
suit  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  man  lost 
himself  in  the  crowd  of  people  passing  up  and 
down  the  street.  He  was  not  followed,  however. 
Harry  was  not  a  little  staggered  at  this  third  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  the  money-box  from  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  associating  it  with  Mr.  Sleek.  He 
also  felt  satisfied  that  the  first  attempt  was  in¬ 
cited  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  too.  There  was 
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certainly  some  mystery  about  the  box  that  he 
couldn’t  fathom.  He  had  another  talk  with  the 
cashier,  and  after  that  a  place  was  made  in  the 
safe  for  the  box  to  rest. 

“I’d  give  a  whole  lot  to  know  why  Mr.  Sleek  is 
so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  that  money-box,”  he 
thought,  as  he  started  once  more  for  lunch. 
“There  is  a  reason,  of  course,  but  it’s  beyond  me.” 

That  afternoon  he  went  over  the  matter  again 
WTith  Tom. 

“You’d  better  give  the  box  another  and  closer 
examination,”  said  his  friend.  “Maybe  it’s  got  a 
false  bottom,  and  there  is  something  valuable 
hidden  there  that  Mr.  Sleek  has  got  wind  of.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  it’s  got  a  false  bottom,” 
said  Harry.  “It  is,  just  an  ordinary  money-box.” 

“But  one  of  the  three  men  that  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  tried  to  break  it  open  with  a  hammer. 
Where  did  he  strike  it?” 

“He  dented  the  cover  along  the  edge  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  open  it.” 

“Then  he  didn’t  work  at  the  bottom  of  it?” 

“No.” 

“Then  it  gets  my  goat.  If  I  were  you  I’d  lock 
the  box  up  in  your  safe,  or  if  you  haven’t  room 
I’d  leave  it  at  your  safe  deposit  vault.  That  will 
prevent  the  party  who  wants  it  from  making  a 
fourth  and  perhaps  successful  attempt  to  get  it.” 

“It’s  locked  up  in  my  safe  now,”  said  Harry, 
and  that  ended  their  talk  about  the  money-box 
that  day. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  A.  &  C.  went 
up  to  96.  Naturally  that  made  Harry  feel  good. 
As  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  the  contents  of  the 
money-box,  he  did  not  go  near  it,  and  so  it  re¬ 
mained  inside  the  big  office  safe.  It  was  safe 
enough  there.  A  fourth  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  get  it.  When  the  junior  clerk  opened  up 
one  morning  he  found  the  private  room  in  some 
disorder.  Everything  had  been  ransacked. 

The  packages  in  the  closet  were  scattered  about 
on  the  floor.  The  desk  was  broken  open  and  the 
two  big  drawers  at  the  bottom  pulled  out.  Ap¬ 
parently  nothing  had  been  taken  away.  Anyway, 
the  thief  or  thieves  found  nothing  worth  carrying 
off.  When  Harry  turned  up  and  saw  what  had 
happened,  he  knew  that  it  was  another  case  of  the 
money-box.  The  persistent  efforts  made  to*secure 
it  astonished  him.  He  would  have  put  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  if  he  had  figured  it 
would  do  any  good.  The  office  was  put  to  rights 
again,  and  the  young  banker,  guessed  that  the 
bank  wouldn’t  be  bothered  again,  as  the  thief  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  money-box  was  not 
there. 

“I  gue'ss  Mr.  Sleek  will  give  the  matter  up  now, 
if  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,”  he  thought.  “He’s  a 
fine  clergyman  to  engage  in  such  business.  I’ll  bet 
he’s  a  fake.  Poor  father!  How  deceived  he  was 
in  this  Hottentot  missionary!  It  is  always  the 
fine,  generous  spirited  men  who  fall  for  the  smooth 
yarns  that  men  like  Mr.  Sleek  know  how  well  to 
get  off  with  studied  effect.  I’m  afraid  father  was 
awfully  easy  when  approached  by  a  slick  schemer. 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  did  not  run  up  against 
many  of  them.” 

Harry  felt  that  the  reverend  gentleman  ought 
to  be  exposed.  It  would  take  time  and  trouble  to 
do  this,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  worth  the 
trouble,  since  even  the  exposure  of  the  missionary 
would  not  get  his  father’s  property  back,  for  un¬ 


less  fraud  could  be  proved  definitely,  the  deed  of 
transfer  would  hold  water.  Many  a  swindler  had 
worked  a  similar  trick  and  got  away  with  it. 
While  Harry  was  thinking  about  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sleek,  that  personage  was  thinking  about  him. 
Or  maybe  his  thoughts  were  more  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  money-box,  since  that  article  ap¬ 
peared  to  interest  him  a  great  deal  more  than  one 
would  have  thought.  However,  he  couldn’t  very 
well  think  of  the  money-box  without  combining 
the  young  banker  with  it,  since  it  was  in  the  boy’s 
possession.  We  may  as  well  admit  right  here  that 
he  wanted  the  box  badly. 

What  his  reasons  were  we  won’t  say,  but  they 
were  strong  enough  to  force  him  to  go  to  consid-* 
erable  lengths  to  get  it.  He  had  made  one  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  himself,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  other  three  which  had  been  pulled  off  through 
the  aid  of  Spencer,  the  red-headed  law  clerk.  Mr. 
Sleek  couldn’t  have  engineered  the  matter  without 
Spencer’s  help.  Only  men  with  a  leaning  toward 
crooked  ways  would  have  taken  a  hand  in  the 
game  to  carry  off  the  money-box  from  a  Wall 
Street  office.  And  they  had  to  be  pretty  slick  ras¬ 
cals  at  that,  for  Wall  Street  is  well  protected 
against  the  crooke’d  fraternity.  Although  Mr. 
Sleek’s  own  methods  were  not  above  question — 
indeed,  the  scheme  by  which  he  obtained  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  dead  man  to  an  important  paper  was 
absolutely  criminal — yet  he  had  no  acquaintance 
among  crooks,  and  knew  not  how  to  approach  such 
people.  Spencer,  however,  had  quite  an  extensive 
acquaintance  among  the  gentry  whose  faces  are 
familiar  to  the  rogues’  gallery.  He  was  a  rogue 
himself  at  heart,  but  was  not  smart  enough  to  be 
a  full-fledged  crook.  Spencer  found  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  take  chances  if  paid  for  it.  Mr. 
Sleek  was  willing  to  pay  to  get  the  money-box. 
Hence  the  three  attempts  on  Harry’s  office.  Their 
failure  to  produce  results  caused  the  clerical  gen¬ 
tleman  to  lose  confidence  in  the  vaunted  ability 
of  crooks  to  pull  off  a  job  of  any  importance. 

Though  the  last  attempt  would  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  had  the  money-box  been  within  grasping 
distance,  the  fact  that  Harry  no  longer  kept  it 
in  his  office  told  Mr.  Sleek  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy  and  good  money  to  try  again  in 
that  quarter.  Its  removal  to  some  secure  resting 
place  gave  the  reverend  gentleman  a  fit.  What 
was  he  to  do  now?  He  put  the  question  to  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  that  young  man  answered  it.  He  told 
Mr.  Sleek  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  his 
place.  The  clergyman  thought  it  over  and  told 
Spencer  to  go  ahead.  And  Spencer  went  ahead, 
as  we  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII.— Abducted. 

A.  &  C.  reached  par  ten  days  after  Harry 
bought  it. 

“'Do  you  think  it  will  go  higher?”  he  asked 
Tom  Beasley. 

“All  the  indications  point  in  that  direction,”  re¬ 
plied  his  friend. 

“Then  you  would  advise  me  to  hold  on?” 

“I  would.  I  have  50  shares  myself,  on  which 
all  my  money  is  up,  and  I  intend  to  hold  on  for 
105.”  ‘ 

So  Harry  made  no  attempt  to  sell,  and  nextjlay 
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the  stock  went  to  103.  He  held  another  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Tom.  His  friend  showed  him  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  stock  report. 

“The  lambs  are  biting  like  a  shoal  of  hungry 
fish,”  he  said.  “It  is  safe  to  hold  on  until  to-mor¬ 
row,  at  any  rate.” 

“But  the  bottom  might  fall  out  of  it  at  any 
moment,”  said  Harry. 

“That’s  true,  but  I’m  going  to  risk  it.  You  can 
use  your  own  judgment.” 

As  the  price  was  then  close  to  104,  the  young 
banker  decided  to  take  a  chance.  He  dropped  in 
at  the  little  bank  at  half-past  two  and  saw  that 
A.  &  C.  was  quoted  on  the  blackboard  at  105  and 
a  fraction.  He  figured  that  he  could  make  $12,500 
by  selling  then. 

“I  guess  I’ll  sell,”  he  thought.  “A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  several  in  the  bush.” 

So  he  put  in  his  selling  order,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  little  bank  had  disposed  of  his  shares. 
Although  the  outlook  indicated  that  A.  &  C.  would 
go  higher,  for  there  was  a  large  demand  for  it  by 
the  outsiders,  on  the  whole  he  felt  relieved  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  The  market  was  liable  to  break 
at  any  time,  and  he  did  not  want  to  have  that 
thought  on  his  mind.  When  he  reached  his  office 
he  called  Tom  up  on  their  private  wire  and  told 
him  he  had  sold  at  105  3-8. 

“I  guess  you  have  done  right  in  getting  out  from 
under,”  said  his  friend.  “I  haven’t  sold  myself, 
but  I  guess  I  will  to-morrow.” 

Harry  didn’t  know  that  he  was  shadowed  to  his 
lodgings  that  afternoon  by  a  smooth-faced  young 
man  who  had  been  watching  the  bank  door  for 
half  an  hour.  When  he  went  out  after  dinner  he 
was  followed  by  another  young  fellow  who  had 
been  camping  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
The  young  banker  went  to  a  public  library  in  his 
neighborhood  and  remained  there  till  it  closed. 
On  his  way  home  he  passed  up  a  side  street,  as 
he  had  frequently  done  before.  A  night-hawk  cab 
kept  pace  with  him,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Finally  it  drove  ahead  a  bit  and  stopped  in  front 
of  one  of  the  houses.  The  man  seated  beside  the 
driver  got  down,  opened  the  door,  and  another 
man  stepped  out.  They  crossed  the  sidewalk 
toward  the  stoop  steps  of  the  house.  Their  move¬ 
ments  indicated  that  they  were  going  there.  They 
stopped  a  moment,  and  one  began  rummaging  his 
pockets. 

There  was  nothing  suspiciuos  about  their  move¬ 
ments  as  Harry  passed  them.  In  another  moment 
he  received  a  blow  from  a  blackjack  that  sent  him 
stumbling  forward.  The  crack  laid  him  out  sense¬ 
less.  The  two  men  laid  hold  of  him  and  put  him 
into  the  cab.  One  got  in  with  him,  while  the  other 
resumed  his  seat  beside  the  driver.  Then  the 
shabby  vehicle  wheeled  around  again  and  was 
driven  down  the  street  at  a  quick  pace.  At  the 
corner  of  a  wretched  alley,  in  one  of  the  dirtiest 
streets  branching  from  the  river  in  the  town  of 
Hoboken,  stood  a  dilapidated  building  that  fitted 
in  well  with  its  surroundings.  _  The  ground  floor 
was  occupied  by  a  saloon  which  bore  a  certain 
brewer’s  sign  above  the  wide  double  door  and 
equally  wide  window.  Forming  part  of  the  sign 
was  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ginmill  in 
fair-sized  letters.  When  the  sign  was  originally 
put  up  it  looked  clean  and  was  resplendent  with 
gilt-  Since  then  the  weather  and  the  flying  dirt 
of  the  neighborhood  had  converted  it  into  a  dingy  - 


hue,  in  keeping  with  the  house  itself.  The  man 
who  ran  the  saloon  was  an  Englishman  of  doubt¬ 
ful  morals.  He  had  run  a  public  house  for  years 
previously  in  filthy  Ratcliff  Highway,  London, 
under  the  name  of  the  “Black  Boy.”  When  he 
opened  up  in  Hoboken  he  put  that  name  over  the 
door,  thus  following  a  custom  he  was  used  to,  al¬ 
though  not  followed  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Having  taken  the  entire  building,  he  fitted  the 
upper  part  out  as  a  cheap  hotel,  entrance  to  which 
was  had  by  the  side  door.  Over  this  door  hung  a 
red  lamp,  and  the  words  “Black  Boy  Hotel”  were 
painted  in  black  on  three  sides  of  it.  On  the 
whole,  the  name  was  appropriate,  since  the  build¬ 
ing  was  black  with  age  and  dirt,  though  it  was 
no  blacker  nor  dirtier  than  its  neighbors,  or  the 
street  itself,  which  had  a  black  reputation  with 
the  police.  It  was  a  busy  thoroughfare  during 
the  daytime,  because  it  led  directly  from  the 
docks,  where  foreign  steamships  and  other  ves¬ 
sels  were  moored  at  big  wharves,  taking  aboard 
and  discharging  their  cargoes.  As  the  street  was 
not  kept  clean,  possibly  for  fear  such  a  thing 
would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  dwellers,  and 
put  to  shame  the  buildings,  a  rainy  day  produced 
a  thick  veneering  of  mud  which  the  horses  and 
wagon  wheels  of  passing  vehicles  scattered  to  the 
right  and  left  with  fine  impartiality.  The  win¬ 
dows  and  woodwork  of  the  “Black  Boy”  saloon 
got  their  share  of  the  sprinkling,  and  helped  make 
the  boy  blacker  than  ever.  The  windows  of  the 
saloon  was  curtained  with  red  stuff,  which  time, 
the  sun,  the  smoke,  and  the  summer  flies,  had  con¬ 
verted  to  a  dingy  orange  with  black  specks.  The 
proprietor  of  the  “Black  Boy”  did  a  roaring  trade. 

His  name  was  Christopher  Ketch,  and  he  claim¬ 
ed  dist afrit  kinship  with  Jack  Ketch,  a  notorious 
London  hangman  of  the  previous  century.  He 
was  an  ex-prizefighter,  and  the  dirty  walls  of  his 
saloon  were  placarded  with  numerous  chromos  of 
fistic  characters  and  prize-ring  events.  The  bulk 
of  Ketch’s  customers  bore  a  shady  reputation,  and 
some  of  them  were  guilty  of  deeds  as  black  as  the 
house.  When  a  crook,  suspected  to  be  in  Hoboken, 
was  wanted  by  the  police,  the  detectives  went  to 
the  “Black  Boy”  saloon  first  in  an  effort  to  pounce 
upon  him.  If  they  didn’t  find  him  there  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  goc  the  tip  in 
time  to  clear  out  by  the  underground  passages 
that  ran  from  the  cellar  in  several  directions. 
These  passages  were  known  to  the  authorities, 
but  their  outlets  could  not  always  be  traced.  But 
for  the  fact  that  Ketch  had  a  big  pull  with  certain 
politicians,  who  ^could  count  on  his  services  at 
elections,  these  underground  burrows  would  have 
been  largely  done  away  with,  because  they  handi¬ 
capped  the  police.  As  it  was,  the'  detectives .  had 
to  do  the  best  they  could  when  orders  carried 
them  to  the  “Black  Boy.”  It  was  before  this  de¬ 
lectable  place  that  the  night-hawk  cab,  carrying 
the  insensible  young  banker,  drew  up  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  by  ferryboat.  The  young  man  who 
had  ridden  with  the  driver  got  down  and  entered 
the  saloon.  Ketch  and  a  young  barkeeper  were 
behind  the  bar  dispensing  liquid  nourishment  to 
a  crowd  of  customers,  whose  faces  looked  hard, 
and  whose  eyes  had  acquired  the  habit  of  being 
always  on  the  move  to  avoid  being  approached  by 
any  one  unawares.  The  newcomer  went  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  bar  and  called  Ketch  over. 

“The  boy  is  here,”  he  said. 
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“The  boy!”  said  Ketch,  for  the  moment  forget¬ 
ful  of  the*  arrangement  he  had  made  with  Harry’s 
abductors. 

“The  young  banker  of  Wall  Street  we  want 
taken  care  of.  You’ve  received  $100  on  account.” 

“I  twig,”  replied  Ketch.  “  ’Is  room  is  ready. 
I’ll  call  my  boy  Nicky  to  show  you  upstairs.  Is 
the  bloomin'  cove  doped  all  right?” 

“He’s  unconscious.” 

“Right.  I  don’t  want  no  more  hevidence  agin 
me  than  I  kin  'elp.  You  understand?” 

“Sure.  He’s  dead  to  the  world,  so  there  isn’t 
any  danger  of  his  learning  where  he’s  been 
brought.” 

Ketch  pushed  a  button  in  the  wall,  and  Nicky 
Needles  responded.  Needles  wasn’t  the  boy’s 
right  name,  but  he  was  such  a  sharp  youth  that 
he  had  been  called  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  so  by 
degrees  he  came  to  be  nicknamed  Needles,  and  he 
had  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  preferred  it  to  his 
own,  which  was  plain  Smith.  Ketch  said  some¬ 
thing  to  Needles,  whereat  the  lad  nodded  and  told 
the  visitor  he  was  at  his  disposal. 

“You’ll  fetch  ’im  in  at  the  ’otel  door,”  said  the 
proprietor.  “Nicky’ll  meet  you  there  and  take 
you  upstairs.  Heverythin’  is  arranged  for  the 
pris’ner’s  reception,  and  I’ll  hawnser  for  Jim 
stayin’  there  as  long  as  you  come  across  with  the 
price,  pervided  the  ’ouse  hain’t  pulled.  I  always 
get  word  in  hadvance  of  hanythin’  like  that,  in 
which  case  ’e’ll  ’ave  to  be  put  in  the  well  to  get 
’im  hout  of  the  way.  You  see  I  cawn’t  take  hany 
chawnces  with  the  perlice.  They’re  sore  on  me 
’cause  I  give  ’em  so  much  trouble,  and  bein’  per- 
tected,  it’s  ’ard  for  ’em  to  hact.  Of  course,  I  take 
my  ’at  off  to  ’em,  but  my  perliteness  is  lost  on 
’em,  ’cause  why  ?  They  call  it  a  bluff.  What  they 
wouldn’t  do  to  me  if  they  could  is  ’ardly  worth 
mentionin’.” 

Ketch  returned  to  his  business  of  dispensing 
liquor,  while  the  young  man  returned  to  the  cab. 
He  opened  the  door  and  spoke  to  his  companion. 
In  a  few  minutes  Nicky  appeared  at  the  side  door 
with  a  smoky  lamp  in  his  hand.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  from  the 
cab  to  the  hotel  end  of  the  house.  The  young 
banker  was  carried  up  a  succession  of  dirty  stairs 
to  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  or  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  small  room,  very  much  out  of  re¬ 
pair.  A  large  patch  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  out, 
leaving  the  slats  exposed,  but  such  a  little  thing 
as  that  never  concerned  the  proprietor.  The 
paper  on  the  walls  was  missing  in  spots,  but  that 
was  to  be.  expected.  There  was  an  iron  cot  with 
a  straw  mattress  and  a  pair  of  army  blankets 
carrying  an  o.rdor  of  their  own.  There  was  an  iron 
washstand  with  a  metal  bowl  and  pitcher,  the1 
finish  of  which  had  been  largely  rubbed  on.  There 
was  a  cracked  looking-glass,  with  a  shelf  under  it 
upon  which  rested  a  dirty  comb  and  brush.  They 
didn’t  look  worth  stealing,  but  nevertheless  they 
were  secured  by  small  German  silver  chains. 
There  was  a  chair  and  a  piece  of  frayed  carpet  on 
the  .floor.  That  covered  the  furnishing  of  the  room, 
and  it  was  upon  this  charming  combination  of  an¬ 
tiques  that  Harry  opened  his  eyes  some  hours 
later,  when  the  early  sunshine  was  struggling  for 
entrance  through  the  broken  slats  of  the  window 
shutters,  both  of  which  were  securely  nailed  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  dirty  and  nar¬ 
row  yard  below. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Harry  Learns  Why  He  Is  A 
Prisoner. 

Harry  sat  up  on  the  cot  and  looked  around  the 
miserable  room  in  the  greatest  astonishment.  For 
a  moment  he  did  not  recall  what  had  happened  to 
him  on  the  side  street  in  Manhattan. 

“Am  I  dreaming  or  what?”  he  asked  himself. 

It  was  a  natural  question  for  him  to  put  to  him¬ 
self  under  the  circumstances.  Then  his  hand  in¬ 
stinctively  went  to  a  very  sore  spot  on  the  side  of 
his  head  where  the  blackjack  had  laid  him  out. 
His  scattered  thoughts  began  to  shape  themselves, 
and  memory  reasserted  itself. 

“I  recollect  now  being  hit  by  something  hard 
on  my  way  home,”  he  mused.  “No  one  was  near 
me  but  those  two  men  who  got  off  the  cab.  They 
must  have  attacked  me  from  behind.  What  was 
their  object?  Robbery,  I  suppose.” 

Harry  felt  in  his  pockets  and  found  he  had  been 
cleaned  out  of  the  few  dollars  he  had  and  his 
watch  and  chain. 

“They  got  away  with  what  I  had,  but  why  was 
I  brought  to  this  room?  It’s  a  cheap  skate  of  a 
place,  like  a  very  common  tenement.  No  such 
building  is  around  the  neighborhood  where  I  was 
struck  down.  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

He  got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  When  he  tried 
the  handle  he  found  the  door  was  locked. 

“Am  I  a  prisoner?”  he  ejaculated.  “If  so,  why?” 

He  opened  the  window  and  peered  out  through 
the  broken  slats.  He  could  easily  see  a  succession 
of  roofs  and  windows  belonging  to  buildings  of  a 
low  tenement  order.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the 
river,  which  was  only  two  blocks  away,  and  across 
the  river  he  could  see  a  vista  of  Greater  New 
York.  His  first  impression  was  that  he  was  look¬ 
ing  on  the  East  River,  with  Brooklyn  or  its  su¬ 
burbs  beyond.  The  width  of  the  river  convinced 
him  that  such  an  idea  was  wrong.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  inspection  he  hit  the  truth — that  it  was  the 
Hudson.  Then  he  had  been  carried  way  over  to 
New  Jersey.  That  deepened  the  mystery  of  his 
predicament. 

“I’d  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this?”  he 
said.  “Am  I  in  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehaw- 
ken,  or  where?  There  is  something  very  strange 
in  this.” 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  he  heard  the  shooting 
of  a  bolt  outside  the  door.  Then  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  and  the  door  opened.  A  hard-looking 
man  stood  there  with  a  short  club  in  his  hand. 
Harry  looked  at  him,  and  was  about  to  demand  an 
explanation  when  a  boy — Nicky  Needles— walked 
in  with  a  restaurant  tray  on  which  were  rare 
dishes  and  a  cup  of  smoking  coffee1.  The  dishes 
contained  a  piece  of  chep,p  steak,  some  fried  pota¬ 
toes,  hash  house  style,  some  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  fat  pickel. 

“Here’s  your  breakfast,”  said  Needles,  laying 
the  tray  on  the  cot.  “I’ll  be  back  for  the  dishes 
after  a  while.  Eat  hearty.” 

“Hold  on,”  cried  Harry,  as  the  boy  turned  to  go. 

“What  you  want?”  asked  Needles. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 

“The  meanin’  of  wot?” 

“My  being  a  prisoner  here?” 

“Dunno  nothin’  about  it.  Yer  friends  brought 
you  here  last  night.” 

“My  friends!”  cried  the  young  banker. 
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“To  be  boarded  and  lodged  till  furder  notice/’ 

“But  there  is  some  mistake.” 

“Dat  ain’t  my  business.  Make  yer  kick  to  the 
proper  party  when  he  comes.” 

“I  want  to  know  why  I  have  been  brought' 
liere.” 

“Don’t  know  nothin’  about  it.  I  didn’t  bring 
yer.  Dat’s  all  I  know.” 

Nicky  walked  out,  the  door  was  shut  and  se¬ 
cured  again,  and  once  more  the'  boy  was  alone,  if 
anything  more  astonished  than  ever.  It  was  clear 
he  had  been  brought  to  the  house  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  purpose.  He.  was  to  be  boarded  and  lodged 
in  that  rookery  till  further  notice.  He  couldn’t 
make  head  or  tail  of  the  matter.  He  looked  at 
the  food.  It  wasn’t  very  inviting,  but  if  be  didn’t 
eat  he  would  probably  go  hungry..  As  he  had.  a 
healthy  appetite,  he  decided  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
The  steak  was  tough,  the’  potatoes  watery,  the 
butter  poor,  and  the  coffee  muddy,  but  he  made  a 
meal  and  felt  better.  Then  he  sat  down  to  await 
the  next  scene  in  the  drama  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  The'  sun  rose  slowly,  and  he  heard  the 
hum  of  traffic  in  the  air.  Slatternly  women  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  windows  of  the  tenements,  hung  out 
washing  and  talked  to  one  another  from  their 
^  indows.  He  heard  sounds  in  the  house,  but  none 
near  his  room.  Time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands 
as  the  day  advanced. 

“Mr.  Prescott  will  wonder  at  my  absence  from 
the  office,”  he  thought.  “Maybe  he’ll  send  a  note 
to  my  landlady  to  learn  if  I’m  sick.  If  he  does  he 
will  find  out  that  I  was  not  at  home  all  night,  and 
did  not  appear  at  breakfast.  Then  he’ll  wonder 
where  I  went,  and  why  I  haven’t  telephoned  down 
to  him.” 

Needles  turned  up  and  took  the  tray  away,  but 
v  as  as  dumb  as  an  oyster.  Noon  came,  and  soon 
after  the  boy  brought  up  his  dinner  on  a  tray. 
He  was  always  accompanied  by  a  man  with  the 
club.  Harry  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  for  the 
club  was  significant  of  what  would  happen  to  him 
if  he  tried.  He  ate  the  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  cof¬ 
fee  and  a  big  pickel.  He  was  not  partial  to  pick- 
els,  and  it  went  back  as  it  came.  That  afternoon 
wore  wearily  away.  About  five  o’clock  the  door 
opened  again,  and  two  men  came  in.  One  was 
Spencer,  the  law  clerk,  elaborately  disguised. 

“How  are  you  feeling?”  asked  Spencer,  with  a 
grin. 

“Are  you  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  my 
being  here?”  asked  the  young  banker. 

“I  am,”  replied  the  clerk. 

“Then  I  should  like  an  explanation.” 

“You  sl^all  have  it.  You  have  no  suspicion  why 
you  are  here  ?” 

“None  whatever.” 

“You  were  brought  here  to  be  ransomed.” 

“Then  you  know  I’m  in  the  banking  business  in 
Wall  Street,  and  your  object  is  to  extort  money 
from  me.” 

“No,  I  don’t  want  your  money.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“You  have  in  your  possession  a  certain  japan¬ 
ned  money-box.  Hand  that  over  through  a  note 
addressed  to  your  cashier,  and  then  you  will  be 
set  at  liberty.” 

“So  you  are  after  that  money-box?”  Harry 


“Who  are  you  acting  for?” 

“Myself.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  Of  what  use  is  an  empty 
money-box  to  you  that  you  should  go  to  such 
lengths  to  get  it?” 

“That  is  my  business.”  . 

“Look  here,  it  is  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of 
Sleek  who  wants  that  box.” 

Spencer  gave  a  start,  and  then  denied  it. 

“Your  denial  amounts  to  nothing  with  me,” 
said  Harry.  “Mr.  Sleek  called  on  me  at  my  office 
and  tried  his  best  to  persuade  me  to  let  him  have 
•  it.  Two  persons  are  not  likely  to  be  actuated  bv 
the  same  object,  so  I  am  satisfied  you  are  acting 
for  Sleek.  I  referred  to  him  as  a  clergyman. 
That  is  what  he  professes  to  be,  but  such  acts  as 
he  is  guilty  of  stamps  him  as  a  fraud.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  in  obtaining  my  father’s  property  he 
used  methods  that  no  minister  would  adopt.  If 
he  really  is  a'  clergyman,  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
cloth.” 

“You  are  entirely  wrong,  young  man,”  insisted 
Spencer.  “I  want  the  box.” 

“Why  do  you  want  it?” 

“I  have  my  Reasons.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  that  box  from  me.  It  isn’t 
worth  two  dollars,  intrinsically  speaking,  but  it 
belonged  to  my  father,  and  I  wouldn’t  sell  it  for 
$1,000.” 

“You  would  prefer  to  stay  here  cooped  up  for 
an  indefinite  time?” 

“My  cashier  will  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  as  soon  as  he  feels  that  something  has 
happened  to  me.” 

“What  of  it?” 

“A  search  will  be  made  for  me.” 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are?” 

“Apparently  in  New  Jersey.” 

“You  have  guessed  it.  You  will  not  be  found 
here  by  the  New  York  police.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that.” 

“Very  well.  You  won’t  see  me  again  for  two  or 
three  days.  By  that  time  I  guess  you  will  have 
changed  your  mind.” 

“You’ll  have  another  guess  coming.” 

“All  right.  You’ll  stay  here  till  you  give  in,” 
said  Spencer,  turning  toward  the  door. 

Harry  made  no  reply.  As  .the  two  men  walked 
out  the  young  banker  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
with  the  club  outside.  Then  the  door  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  he  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the 
three  echoing  along  the  uncarpeted  corridor. 

Harry  gave  himself  up  to  thought.  He  saw 
that  there  was  some  mystery  connected  with  the 
money-box,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  exam¬ 
ine  that  article  at  the  first  opportunity  after  he 
got  out  of  his  present  fix.  Then  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  to  escape.  He  went  to  the  one  win¬ 
dow  and  pulled  the  slats  out  of  the  shutter,  which 
was  nailed  fast.  Then  tearing  the  two  blankets 
up  into  strips,  he  knitted  them  together  and  tied 
one  end  fast '  to  the  bedstead.  Letting  himself 
through  the  hole  in  the  shutter  and  hanging  onto 
the  improvised  rope,  he  lowered  himself  to  the 
window  beneath  his  own.  This  he  found  to  be  un¬ 
locked,  and  raising  it  he  entered  the  room,  which 
was  empty. 

Harry  then  opened  the  door  of  the  room  and 
saw  the  stairs  leading  to  the  street.  Hearing  no 
noise,  .except  men  talking  in,  the  barroom, ,  as  he 
thought  it  was,  he  softly  made  his  way  down  the 
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stairs  and  out  into  the  street.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  determine  his  way  to  the  nearest  ferry, 
and  so  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  turned  in  and 
slept  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  IX.— What  Harry  Learns  In  the 
Saloon. 

He  reached  the  bank  early,  and  when  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  came  in  a  few  minutes  later,  he  called  him 
into  his  private  room. 

“Where  were  you  yesterday,  Harry?”  asked  the 
old  man.  “I  sent  a  messenger  to  your  house,  and 
the  landlady  returned  word  that  you  were  out  all 
night  and  had  not  yet  returned.” 

“You’d  never  guess.  I  was  a  prisoner - ” 

“A  prisoner!”  interrupted  the  cashier,  in  great 
astonishment. 

“Yes,  over  in  a  filthy  tenement  in  Hoboken.” 

“You  amaze  me.  How  did  it  happen?” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  and  the  boy  at  once  put  Mr. 
Prescott  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 

“And  the  object  of  the  rascals  was  to  get  hold 
of  that  money-box  ?  ” 

“That’s  what  it  was.  They  were  working  for 
Mr.  Sleek.” 

“The  sanctimonious  old  rascal!”  cried  the  cash¬ 
ier.  “There  is  certainly  some  mystery  about  that 
box.  I  think  if  I  were  you  I’d  knock  it  apart  and 
see  if  anything  is  hidden  in  it.” 

“My  father  wasn’t  a  man  to  adopt  secretive 
measures.  Why  should  he  have  hidden  anything 
of  value  in  his  money-box?” 

“He  may  have  had  reasons  for  doing  so.” 

“But  unless  he  left  some  word  of  what  he  had 
done,  how  would  any  one  know  about  it?” 

“He  must  have  left  a  writing  which  Mr.  Sleek 
found  among  his  papers  after  he  had  given  you 
the  box.  That  would  account  for  his  eagerness 
to  get  it  back.” 

“True.  If  anything  is  hidden  in  the  box  it  must 
be  a  paper  of  some  kind.  It  could  not  have  been 
his  will,  for  that  would  cut  no  ice  with  Mr.  Sleek. 
By  transferring  all  his  property  to  the  clergyman 
before  he  died,  nothing  was  left  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  will.  The  surest  way  a  man  can  dispose 
of  property,  so  as  to  block  a  possible  contest  on 
the  part  of  interested  parties,  is  to  hand  it  over 
to  somebody,  or  some  institution,  before  you  die. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  transfer  was  se¬ 
cured  by  fraud,  it  will  stand  in  law,  so  I  have  been 
told.” 

“I  have  no  idea  what  might  be  hidden  in  the 
money-box,”  said  the  cashier.  “Your  father  did 
not  confide  his  personal  matters  to  me.” 

“I  shall  follow  your  suggestion  and  knock  the 
box  apart  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  solution  to  the 
mystery.  First,  however,  I  intend  to  put  this  case 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  detective  agency.  A 
clever  sleuth  might  get  to  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Sleek’s  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  box.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea.  It  will  cost  you  something, 
though.” 

“I  know ;  but  if  I  secure  results  it  will  pay.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  would  like  very  much  to  find  out  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  men  that  the  reverend  gentleman  is 
operating  through.  Indications  point  to  them 
being  crooks.  Rather  strange  company  for  a  cler¬ 
gyman  to  hobnob  with.  We  might  find  out  that 
Mr.  Sleek  is  a  master  crook  himself,  and  is  merely 


sailing  under  false  colors.  Honestly,  I  think  that 
Hottentot  Missionary  Society  is  a  pure  fake.  I 
should  have  investigated  it.  A  letter  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  might  have 
pricked  the  bubble.” 

“Or  an  interview  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
missionary  societies  of  this  city  might  lead  to  de¬ 
velopments.” 

“I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  look  into  the 
matter  right  away.  If  Mr.  Sleek  is  the  fraud  I 
believe  him  to  be,  he  ought  to  be  shown  up.” 

“He  ought  to  be  arrested  and  punished,  I  should 
say.” 

“Well,  that  is  all  now,  Mr.  Prescott.  I  will  call 
at  a  detective  agency  to-day.” 

This  Harry  did  after  going  to  his  lunch.  He 
told  everything  to  the  chief  of  the  agency  and 
asked  his  advice. 

“It’s  rather  a  singular  case,”  said  the  chief. 
“As  the  money-box  is  in  your  possession,  why 
don’t  you  go  into  it  thoroughly.  Doubtless  if  you 
pull  it  apart  you  will  find  a  solution  of  the  mys¬ 
tery.” 

“I  intend  to.” 

“You  say  that  this  Mr.  Sleek  secured  all  of  your 
father’s  property  by  deed  of  gift  for  the  benefit 
of  the  missionary  society,  of  which  he  claims  to 
be  the  head?” 

“Yes,  sir.  My  father,  believing  me  to  have 
been  lost  at  sea,  and  having  no  other  relative  he 
was  interested  in,  allowed  himself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  reverend  gentleman’s  wheedling 
tongue.  I  want  you  to  investigate  Mr.  Sleek,  and 
find  out  whether  he  is  a  real  minister  or  a  fraud. 
His  actions  certainly  do  not  speak  well  for  his 
sanctity.” 

“Apparently  not  from  your  statement  of  the 
case,”  said  the  chief  dryly.  “Very  well,  I  will 
take  the  case,  and  advise  you  from  time  to  time 
of  the  progress  I  make  in  it.  You  said  when  Mr. 
Sleek  turned  the  banking  business  over  to  you, 
which  was  probably  a  sop  to  keep  you  from  con- 
.  testing  the  legality  of  the  deed  of  gift,  that  he 
took  you  to  his  lawyer’s.” 

“Yes.” 

“Give  me  the  name  and  address  of  this  legal 
gentleman.” 

Harry  furnished  it. 

“That  will  be  all  for  the  present,”  and  the 
young  banker  left  the  detective  agency. 

That  afternoon  Harry  got  in  touch  with  the 
stock  market  again.  A  broker  friend  told  him 
that  S.  &  T.  was  a  good  stock  to  get  next  to,  as 
it  would  surely  rise  shortly. 

“How  do  you  know  it’s  going  to  rise  soon?” 
asked  Harry. 

“Will  you  keep  the  matter  quiet  if  I  tell  you?” 
asked  the  trader. 

Harry  promised  he  would.  Then  the  broker 
produced  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  let  the 
young  banker  read  it.  It  was  from  an  official  of 
the  company — a  relative  of  the  broker’s — and  it 
told  the  trader  if  he  got  in  on  S.  &  T.  right  away 
he  would  double  his  money.  He  said  the  rise 
would  come  about  within  a  week,  and  he  guaran¬ 
teed  it  would  not  be  less  than  ten  points.  The 
broker  told  Harry  that  the  information  could  be 
depended  on.  The  young  banker  thought  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  and  before  three  o’clock  he  ent  around 
to  the  little  bank  and  bought  1,000  shares  at  85. 
Then  he  passed  the  tip  on  to  his  friend  Tom. 
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That  evening  after  supper  Harry  went  up  to  Har¬ 
lem  and  strolled  past  the  house  which  once  be¬ 
longed  to  his  father,  and  would  have  been  his  but 
for  the  strategy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleek. 

What  he  expected  to  find  out  he  could  hardly 
have  explained.  He  was  opposite  the  house  when 
the  front  door  opened  and  a  young  man  came  out, 
ran  down  the  steps  and  started  for  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue.  Harry  saw  the  man’s  face  in  the  gas-lamp, 
and  recognized  him  as  Lawyer  Simpson’s  clerk. 
In  some  way  the  clerk  put  him  in  mind  of  the* 
bearded  young  man  who  visited  him  in  the  “Black 
Boy”  hotel  in  Hoboken.  He  decided  to  follow  him. 
The  clerk,  after  turning  into  the  avenue,  walked 
to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  He  en¬ 
tered  a  saloon  on  that  street,  passed  the  bar  and 
went  into  a  room  beyond.  A  couple  of  pool  tables 
were  in  this  room,  and  both  were  in  use. 

The  clerk  was  not  here,  and  Harry  figured  that 
he  must  have  entered  a  passage  beyond.  He 
crossed  over  and  entered  it  himself.  He  discov¬ 
ered  four  card  rooms  opening  off  the  passage. 
They  were  equipped  with  heavy  red  draperies,  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle,  instead  of  doors.  When  the 
rooms  were  not  occupied  the  draperies  were 
looped  up  on  either  side  of  the  opening.  Three 
of  the  rooms  were  dark  with  the  draperies  up. 
The  fourth  had  the  drapery  down,  and  an  elec- 
trict  bulb  shone  behind  it.  The  murmur  of  voices 
came  from  within  the  little  compartment.  Harry 
judged  that  the  lawyer’s  clerk  had  come  there  to 
meet  an  acquaintance,  probably  to  play  cards,  and 
on  the  chance  that  he  might  learn  something  that 
would  interest  him,  he  popped  into  the  adjoining 
room  and  dropped  the  draperies  to  conceal  his 
presence. 

He  would  have  been  disappointed  in  his  expec¬ 
tation  of  hearing  anything  through  the  dividing 
partition  but  for  the  fact  that  the  board  nearest 
the  wall  was  warped,  and  this  left  a  narrow  slit 
through  which  a  ray  of  light  shone.  Harry 
placed  his  head  against  the  board  and  his  ear  to 
the  slit.  That  enabled  him  to  hear  all  that  passed 
in  the  adjacent  compartment. 

“Well,  what  did  Sleek  say  when  you  told  him 
that  the  prisoner  had  escaped  from  the  place  you 
and  Benson  took  him  to?”  said  a  voice  that  sound¬ 
ed  something  like  Lawyer  Simpson’s. 

“He  was  mad,”  replied  the  clerk.  “He  said  this 
was  the  fourth  failure  I  had  made,  and  he  guessed 
there  wasn’t  any  use  of  making  another  attempt.” 

“Is  he  going  to  throw  up  his  hands?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  he  is,  but  he’s  sore  on  me.” 

“Then  I  think  we  might  tackle  the  matter  inde¬ 
pendent  of  him.  There  is  evidently  something  of 
great  value  in  that  money-box  to  induce  him  to 
make  such  persistent  efforts  to  get  hold  of  it.  If 
we  can  get  hold  of  the  box  ourselves,  I  think  it 
would  pay  us.  We  could  then  make  our  own 
terms  with  him.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  that  myself.  Anyway,  I’ve 
got  him  under  my  thumb.” 

“You  mean  with  regard  to  the  trust  gift?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  you  couldn’t  blow  on  him  without  incrim¬ 
inating  yourself.” 

“I  know  it,  blame  the  luck!  And  he  knows  it, 
too,  that’s  why  he  treats  me  the  way  he  does.  He 
doesn’t  seem  a  bit  afraid  of  me  turning  on  him.” 

“You  have  tried  to  pull  his  leg,  and  he  wouldn’t 
Lave  it,  is  that  so?” 
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“Yes,  that’s  so.” 

“You  then  threatened  him,  and  he  laughed  at 
you?” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it.  I’m  sorry  I  went 
into  the  thing.  I  expected  to  make  a  lot  more 
out  of  him,  but  the  scheme  hasn’t  worked.” 

The  other  man  chuckled. 

“Well,  never  mind,”  he  said.  “Let  us  try  and 
get  that  money-box  ourselves,  and  maybe  your 
share  of  what’s  in  it  will  make  you  feel  better.” 

“Maybe  it  will  and  maybe  it  won’t.  The  box 
might  hold  only  a  paper  which  would  be  of  no 
use  to  any  one  but  Sleek.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We’ll  sell  it  to  him  for  the 
best  price  we  can  get.” 

“We’ll  have  a  time  of  it  driving  a  bargain  with 
him.  He’s  as  sleek  as  his  name.  He’s  more  of  a 
crook  than  he  is  a  minister.  I  don’t  take  any 
stock  in  that  Hottentot  society  he  makes  such  a 
bluff  about.  It’s  just  a  confidence  game  to  bleed 
people  with.” 

“That’s  my  idea.  The  woods  are  full  of  people 
who  are  living  by  their  wits.” 

“And  most  of  them  would  make  more  money  by 
doing  an  honest  day’s  work.” 

“You’re  right  there.  Sleek  is  a  shrewd  and  ca¬ 
pable  man.  I’ll  bet  he  could  earn  ten  thousand  a 
year  getting  business  for  some  large  concern.  Big 
business  is  looking  for  just  such  men — they  are 
needed.  But  he  isn’t  built  that  way.  He’d  rather 
work  the  public  in  his  own  way.  Well,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  worked  Banker  Hazel  in  great  shape.” 

The  two  men,  having  finished  their  talk,  left 
the  card-room,  went  to  the  bar  and  took  a  drink, 
and  then  left  the  saloon.  Harry  followed  them 
out  and  let  them  go  their  way.  He  had  learned 
something,  but  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use 
to  him  he  could  not  say. 


CHAPTER  X. — Harry  Makes  His  Third  Coup  in 
the  Stock  Market. 

Next  morning  he  told  the  old  cashier  what  ha 
had  overheard  at  the  interview  between  the  law¬ 
yer’s  clerk  and  Lawyer  Simpson,  his  employer,  in 
the  card-room  at  the  back  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  street  saloon. 

“The  lawyer  is  evidently  no  better  than  he 
ought  to  be,”  said  the  old  man.  “No  respectable 
legal  gentleman  would  hold  such  an  interview 
with  his  clerk,  whose  talk  proves  him  to  be  a  ras¬ 
cal;  nor  would  a  reputable  lawyer  do  business 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Sleek’s  stamp  after  he  came  to 
know  him  as  well  as  this  lawyer  appears  to  know 
the  reverend  gentleman.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Harry.  “The  whole 
bunch  is  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Birds  of  a 
feather,  so  to  speak.  It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  my  father  was  the  victim  of  a  put-up 
job.  I’ll  bet  Mr.  Sleek  wouldn’t  have  turned  over 
this  banking  business  to  me  if  he  was  sure  he 
could  have  stood  me  off  in  case  I  brought  the  case 
into  court.” 

“I’ve  always  looked  at  it  in  that  light,”  said  Mr. 
Prescott.  “I  distrusted  that  missionary  from  the 
day  he  came  here  and  announced  that  your  dead 
father  had  turned  over  everything  he  possessed 
to  him  in  trust  for  his  society.  He  showed  me 
the  deed  of  gift,  however,  and  though  your 
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father’s  signature  was  hardly  recognizable,  still  it 
was  witnessed  by  what  I  took  to  be  a  competent 
person— the  clerk  of  the  lawyer  wTho  drew  it  up. 
But  now  that  clerk  appears  to  be  a  rascal,  and 
the  lawyer  himself  of  doubtful  respectability,  it  is 
a  grave  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  a  genuine  expression  of  your  late  father’s 
wishes.  His  signature  might  even  have  been 
forged  or,  what  is  more  probable,  forced  from  him 
by  compulsion.  At  any  rate,  it  doesn’t  look  at  all 
like  his  writing.” 

“You  have  hit  the  truth,  I  guess,”  said  Har¬ 
ry.  “The  lawyer’s  clerk,  whose  name  I  think  is 
Spencer,  told  his  employer  last  night  that  he  had 
Mr.  Sleek  under  his  thumb,  but  that  the  legal 
gentleman  did  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
From  that  I  take  it  that  both  of  them  are  equally 
guilty  of  some  shady  transaction — probably  the 
deed  of  gift — and  that  neither  dare  expose  the 
other.” 

.  “Yes.  The  more  we  delve  into  the  matter  the 
worse  it  looks.  I  think,  you  ought  to  call  on  a 
first-class  lawyer  and  lay  the  case  before  him 
with  the  view  of  instituting  legal  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Sleek  for  the  recovery  of  the,  balance 
of  your  father's  property,  which  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  this  business.” 

“Your  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Yrou  must  remember,  however,  that  I  signed  off 
my  rights  in  Lawyer  Simpson’s  office,  and  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  genuineness  of  the  deed  of  gift  the 
burden  of  proving  it  a  fraud  will  rest  with  me.” 

“I  know.  But  you  can  subpoena  Clerk  Spencer 
as  a  witness,  and  on  the  stand  a  clever  lawyer 
should  be  able  to  make  him  admit  damaging  state¬ 
ments  if  he  is  guilty  of  collaborating  with  Mr. 
Sleek  in  a  criminal  transaction.” 

“In  accounting  for  the.  unfamiliar  look  of  my 
father’s  signature,  Mr.  Sleek  will  assert  that  he 
was  dying  at  the  time  and  barely  able  to  write, 
and  Spencer  will  naturally  back  him  up.  I  can’t 
attack  Spencer’s  character  unless  I  have  evidence 
to  back  up  my  statement.  Even  if  I  could  show 
that  Mr.  Sleek  was  a  fake  missionary,  and  that 
the  society  of  which  he  is  the  alleged  head  has 
no  existence  in  fact,  I  could  not  shake  his  grip 
on  my  father’s  property.  I  must  prove  fraud, 
and  with  that  end  in  view  I  must  wait  till  I  see 
what  the  detective  agency  can  discover.” 

The  old  cashier  agreed  with  him,  and  the  inter¬ 
view  came  to  an  end.  Harry  was  very  careful 
after  that  when  he  went  out  nights,  for  he  was 
afraid  another  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  con¬ 
spirators  to  get  him.  He  took  the  money-box 
from  the  sa£e  twice  with  the  intention  of  knocking 
it  apart,  but  each  time  the  sentimental  interest 
he  felt  in  it  deterred  him.  He  figured  that  he 
could  do  it  any  time,  and  that  whatever  impor¬ 
tant  thing  the  box  contained  was  at  his  disposal, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  Mr.  Sleek  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  it.  During  this  time  S.  &  T.  took  an 
upward  jump,  going  to  90  in  a  few  days.  There 
it  stopped  for  nearly  a  week,  and  then  it  got  an¬ 
other  upward  move  on.  This  time  it  kept  steadily 
on,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  reached  par,  and 
at  that-  figure  Harry  sold  out,  realizing  a  profit 
of  $15,000.  He  now  had  close  to  $30,000  tucked 
away  in  his  safe  deposit  box  which  the  old  cash¬ 
ier  was  ignorant  of. 

“I  guess  it  is  time  to  surprise  him,”  thought  the 
young  banker.  “That  additional  capital  will  make 


my  businesAv  pretty  solid.  He  will  be  tickled  to 
death  over  my  success  in  the  market,  but  just  the 
same  he  won’t  approve  of  me  continuing  to  take 
chances.  In  fact,  unless  I  get  hold  of  another 
real  good  tip,  I  will  keep  out  of  the  speculative 
field.  One  bad  deal  could  easily  clean  me  out  of 
all  I  have  made  if  I  went  in  as  deep  as  I  have 
been  doing.” 

At  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  Harry  called  the 
old  cashier  in  to  his  room. 

“I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott,”  he  s#id  with  a  smile. 

“A  confession!”  ejaculated  the  old  man,  looking 
benignly  upon  his  protege. 

“Yes.  I  have  done  something  in  a  business  way 
which  I  have  concealed  from  you.” 

“Well,  well,  it’s  nothing  serious,  I  guess.” 

“No,  but  it  mig^it  have  been.  Had  my  first  deal 
turned  out  wrong  I  might  have  lost  $2,500  of  my 
small  capital,  and  then  you  would  have  said  things 
to  me.” 

“I  could  hardly  scold  you  for  losing  your  own 
money,  serious  as  such  a  thing  might  have  been 
to  the  bank.” 

“Not  if  I  had  lost  the  money  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket?” 

The  old  cashier  frowned. 

“Did  you  put  $2,500  into  stocks?”  he  asked  anx¬ 
iously. 

“I  did.” 

“And  how  did  you  come  out?” 

“I  cleared  $5,000.” 

The  old  man’s  face  cleared. 

“You  were  fortunate,”  he  said.  “But  you  took 
a  great  risk.” 

“I  heard  that  copper  was  going  up,  and  I  raised 
the  $2,500  on  my  St.  Paul  securities.  I  bought 
Idaho  Copper  at  $5  and  sold  it  at  $15.  After  re¬ 
deeming  my  stock  I  was  $5,000  ahead.” 

“Did  you  make  another  deal?” 

“I  did,  later.” 

“And  this  time  you  lost?” 

“No.  I  made  $7,500.” 

“Is  it  possible?” 

“The  day  I  was  abducted  I  went  into  my  third 
and  last  deal,”  continued  the  young  banker.  -  “I 
got  a  tip  from  a  broker  I  know,  and  bought  1,000 
S.  &  T.” 

“You  won  again?” 

“I  figure  my  profit  this  time  at  $15,000.  That 
gives  me  $27,500  independent  of  my  capital  in  the 
bank.” 

“My  gracious!” 

“Now  I  have  about  decided  to  quit.” 

“You  are  sensible,  and  I  congratulate  you.” 

“I  shall  turn  the  money  over  to  the  bank  as 
additional  capital,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  operations.” 

“Good!”  cried  the  old  man.  “You  are  a  smart 
boy,  and  I  am  proud  of  you.  How  pleased  your 
father  would  be  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
know  of  your  success.” 

Harry  was  glad  to  get  this  matter  off  his  mind. 
He  apologized  to  the  old  gentleman  for  going  into 
a  speculation  which  he  would  not  approve  of,  and 
Mr.  Prescott  told  him  that  was  all  right.  The 
result  delighted  him,  he  said,  and  he  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  why  his  protege  should  not  some  day  become 
a  big  banker. 

“This  money  will  enable  you  to  fight  Mr.  Sleek 
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for  your  rights,”  he  said.  “When  one  goes  to  law 
he  needs  the  sinews  of  war  at  his  back.” 

Harry  nodded. 

“You  haven’t  pulled  the  money-box  to  pieces 
yet,”  said  the  cashier.  “Why  don’t  you?” 

The  young  banker  explained  why  he  had  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“Your  reasons  are  all  right  in  their  way,  but 
I  think  under  the  circumstances  you  ought  to  put 
sentiment  aside.  Unless  Mr.  Sleek  is  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension,  you  will  find  something  of  impor¬ 
tance.”  * 

“I  have  sounded  the  box  all  over  for  a  false 
bottom  and  false  sides,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  such  exists.  In  fact,  I  am  willing  to  swear 
that  the  box  is  not  different  from  any  other 
money-box.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  mystery 
about  it.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Sleek  is  on  a  false 
scent.” 

Harry  shut  down  his  desk,  and  he  and  the  old 
man  left  the  bank. 


CHAPTER  XI. — In  the  Toils  Again. 

A  few  days  afterward  Harry  got  his  first  re¬ 
port  from  the  detective  agency.  He  was  informed 
that  Lawyer  Simpson  had  no  great  standing  in 
the  legal  fraternity,  and  was  suspected  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  several  shady  transactions.  He 
did  a  considerable  business  in  the  police  courts  de¬ 
fending  crooks,  and  furnishing  them  with  bail. 
The  second  part  of  the  report  dealt  with  the  law 
clerk,  Spencer,  whose  first  name  was  Richard.  He 
had  been  shadowed,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
patronized  sporting  resorts  of  a  low  grade  fre¬ 
quented  by  many  persons  whose  reputations 
would  not  stand  the  glare  of  a  searchlight.  He 
enjoyed  an  extensivee  acquaintance  with  these  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  the  regular  police  had  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  against  him.  The  report  said  that  he  was 
being  followed  up,  and  the  agency  hoped  to  be 
able  to  furnish  further  information  concerning 
him. 

The  third  paragraph  d§alt  with  Mr.  Sleek.  The 
agency  had  ascertained  that  the  Hottentot  society 
he  claimed  affiliation  with  did  not  exist.  Mr. 
Sleek  was  simply  a  grafter  whose  peculiar  talents 
enabled  him  to  pose  with  success  as  a  clergyman. 
So  far  as  the  agency  could  learn  he  had  been  in 
New  York  but  six  months,  and  had  at  first  made 
a  business  of  soliciting  contributions  for  the  Hot¬ 
tentots.  At  present  he  was  doing  nothing  in  a 
business  way,  and  had  not  since  he  came  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Hazel  property.  In  conclusion,  the 
report  said  that  the  agency  was  trying  to  get  a 
line  on  his  career  before  he  came  to  the  city.  That 
was  all,  and  Harry  felt  that  as  far  as  it  went  it 
was  quite  satisfactory.  He  handed  it  to  the  old 
cashier  to  read. 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  nodded  the  cashier. 
“Follow  the  matter  up  and  you’ll  get  back  the 
rest  of  your  father’s  property.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Harry,  “but  I  have  a  foxy  lot 
to  deal  with.” 

“That  can’t  be  helped.  One  thing  I  would 
warn  you  of,  and  that  is — don’t  let  Mr,  Sleek  sell 
the  house.  He’ll  do  it  at  a  sacrifice  if  he  gets 
wind  of  the  efforts  you  are  making  against  him. 
Once  he  turns  everything  into  cash  he’ll  disap¬ 
pear,  and  it  won’t  be  easy  to  find  him.  He  might 
go  to  Europe.” 


Next  day  Harry  called  at  the  detective  agency 
and  saw  the  chief  again.  He  said  he  was  willing 
to  pay  the  expense  of  placing  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  under  constant  watch  to  prevent  him  from 
selling  the  house. 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  chief,  “I  will  have  him 
shadowed  right  along.” 

Next  day  Harry  visited  all  the  real  estate  offices 
in  that  part  of  Harlem,  and  left  word  that  if  the 
house  was  offered  for  sale  he  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  notified.  The  agents,  believing  he  had  an 
idea  of  buying  the  house,  promised  to  advise  him 
if  the  place  was  put  on  their  books.  When  he  got 
back  to  the  office  he  found  a  letter  there  from 
Mr.  Sleek,  inviting  him  to  eat  Christmas  dinner 
with  him. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  he  said,  showing 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Prescott. 

“You  will  decline  the  invitation,  of  course?” 
said  the  cashier. 

“Sure.  I  am  not  going  to  walk  into  a  trap,  as 
it  probably  is.” 

So  he  wrote  Mr.  Sleek  that  a  previous  engage¬ 
ment  prevented  him  accepting  his  kind  invitation, 
and  mailed  it  right  away.  He  would  have  turned 
down  the  invitation  anyway,  because  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  dine  with  the  cashier  on  Christmas. 
Mr.  Prescott  lived  out  in  a  modest  little  house  in 
Flatbush,  and  thither  Harry  took  his  way  early 
Christmas  afternoon.  The  old  gentleman  was  a 
widower,  and  lived  with  his  married  daughter  and 
her  husband,  but  he  owned  the  house  himself.  He 
had  also  several  thousand  dollars  deposited  in  a 
couple  of  savings  banks,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
master  of  the  house.  Harry  spent  a  jovial  Christ¬ 
mas  with  the  family,  and  remained  until  close  to 
midnight,  when  he  set  out  to  catch  a  car  for  the 
bridge. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  snow  in  the  air.  Just 
enough  fell  to  whiten  the  ground  and  give  a  real 
Christmas  appearance  to  the  night.  Harry  was 
putting  his  best  foot  forward,  when  at  the  corner 
of  the  second  block  he  was  suddenly  set  upon  by 
three  young  men  and  knocked  out  just  as  on  the 
previous  occasion.  Then  a  shrill  whistle  brought 
up  a  cab  without  lights,  the  young  banker  was 
loaded  into  it,  the  men  clambered  aboard,  and  the 
vehicle  was  driven  away.  Once  more  Harry’s 
enemies  had  him  in  their  power.  When  the  young 
banker  recovered  consciousness  he  found  himself 
lying  on  a  cot  with  his  arms  bound  to  his  side.  It 
didn’t  take  him  long  to  understand  that  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  those  persistent  individuals 
who  were  after  the  money-box.  He  wondered 
where  he  had  been  carried  to  this  time.  It  was 
still  night,  apparently,  for  the  room  was  dark. 
He  attempted  to  rise,  and  then  he  found  that  he 
was  also  tied  to  the  cot. 

“The  rascals  are  making  sure  this  time  that  I 
won’t  be  able  to  make  my  escape  from  them,” 
thought  Harry.  “With  detectives  watching  them, 
as  I  supposed,  I  did  not  dream  they  would  be  able 
to  make  another  move  against  me.  And  now  they 
have  me  in  their  power  again.  This  is  hard  luck.” 

There  was  nothing  Harry  could  do  except  make 
an  effort  to  free  his  arms,  and  this  met  with  fail¬ 
ure.  Considerable  time  passed,  at  least  it  seemed 
long  to  the  young  banker,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  daylight  coming.  Then  he  heard  sounds 
of  footsteps  overhead.  In  a  few  minutes  he  heard 
a  door  open  somewhere  around,  and  he  saw  a  flash 
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of  light  upon  the  bare  rafters.  Somebody  was 
coming,  and  though  he  knew  it  was  an  enemy, 
he  welcomed  any  change  in  the  situation.  As  the 
light  flashed  around  Harry  saw  that  the  walls 
were  composed  of  stone  and  were  windowless,  so 
he  judged  that  he  was  confined  in  a  cellar.  Then 
he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  advancing  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  same  party  who  had 
visited  him  in  the  “Black  Boy”  hotel  in  Hoboken. 
Harry  felt  pretty  sure  that  it  was  Spencer,  the 
lawyer’s  clerk,  in  disguise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was.  The  newcomer  looked  down  at  his  pris¬ 
oner  and  grinned. 

“You  see  we’ve  got  you  again,”  he  said. 

“I  see  you  have,”  replied  the  boy.  “You  must 
have  followed  me  out  to  Flatbush  and  then  lay  in 
wait  for  me.” 

“That’s  what  we  did.  You’re  a  nervy  chap  to 
make  such  a  get-away  from  the  top  floor  room  in 
Hoboken.  If  those  blankets  had  given  way  that 
would  have  been  the  last  of  you.  It  is  clear  that 
you  have  got  to  be  watched  pretty  closely  to  hold 
on  to  you.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  get  away  this  time 
before  coming  to  an  agreement  with  me.” 

“You  can’t  make  an  arrangement  with  me 
about  the  turning  over  of  that  money-box,  not  if 
you  keep  me  here  for  a  year  and  a  day,”  said 
Harry. 

“I  have  something  different  to  propose  to  you.” 

“I  don’t  care  to  listen  to  you.” 

“Tiffs  idea  will  be  to  your  advantage.” 

“In  what  way?”  asked  Harry,  curious  to  learn 
what  the  young  man  was  driving  at  now. 

“You  haven’t  learned  the  secret  of  the  box?” 

“Not  yet,  but  I  dare  say  I  can  any  time  I 
choose.”: 

“You  take  the  matter  easy.” 

“I  can  afford  to.  I  have  the  box.  Mr.  Sleek, 
in  whose  interests  you  are  working,  will  never 
have  a  chance  at  it.  You  can  tell  him  that.” 

“I  am  not  working  for  Mr.  Sleek  now.” 

“Then,  you  admit  that  previously  you  have 
been?” 

“Well,  as  there  is  no  witness  to  this  interview, 
I’ll  admit  it.” 

“He  wants  the  box.” 

“I  guess  you  know  that.” 

“And  you  were  at  the  back  of  the  previous  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  get  it?” 

“I  was.  I  got  the  people  to  do  the  jobs,  all  of 
which  failed.”  . 

“I  thought  so.  Now  tell  me  who  you  are.” 

“I’d  rather  not  until  we  come  to  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  and  I  have  your  guarantee  not  to 
prosecute  me  for  anything  I  have  done.” 

“I  hardly  think  you’ll  get  such  a  guarantee 
from  me.” 

“I  think  I  will  when  I  show  you  it  will  be  to 
your  interest  to  stand  in  with  me.” 

“Stand  in  with  you,  eh?  Then  you  are  thinking 
of  going  back  on  Mr.  Sleek?” 

“I  believe  I  cammake  more  out  of  you.” 

“You  are  frank  about  it.” 

“Yes.  I  see  money  in  being  in  with  you.” 

“What  is  your  proposition?” 

“Ten  thousand  dollars  cash  and  your  promise 
not  to  proceed  against  me  or  my  partner.” 

“Who  is  your  partner?” 

“Never  mind.  We’ll  leave  him  out  of  the  case. 
He  won’t-  appear  in  it.  The  business  will  be 
transacted  by  me.  I  merely  mentioned  him  be¬ 


cause  you  might  suspect  his  identity,  and  I  am 
bound  in  that  case  to  protect  him.  It  is  part  of 
the  agreement  I  have  with  him.  He  is  to  get  half 
of  the  money.” 

“Go  on.” 

“Will  you  agree  to  that  arrangement?” 

“I  hardly  think  I  will,  but  if  I  did,  what  am  I 
to  get1  for  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,  which  is  a 
large  amount  of  money?” 

“Fifty  thousand  in  property.” 

“I  see.  You  refer  to  my  late  father’s  prop¬ 
erty,  which  Mr.  Sleek  obtained  through  that  deed 
of  gift— the  proportion  he  retained  after  turn¬ 
ing  the  banking  business  over  to  me  as  a  sop  to 
prevent  me  making  trouble  for  him?” 

“I  do.” 

“I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  influence  the  matter 
in  any  way.” 

“I  can  do  it,”  said  the  visitor,  in  a  confident 
tone.  “The  $50,000  includes  the  secret  of  the 
money-box.” 

“As  I  intend  to  pull  the  box  to  pieces  when  I 
get  back  to  my  office,  I  guess  if  it  holds  a  secret 
I  will  learn  it  without  any  assistance  from  you.” 

“You  can  pull  the  box  to  pieces,  but  the  chances 
are  you  won’t  learn  anything.” 

“Why  not?  If  I  can’t  learn  the  mystery,  how 
can  you  or  Mr.  Sleek  discover  it  if  you  had  the 
box?” 

“Because  we  know  the  secret.” 

“You  must  be  pretty  close  to  Mr.  Sleek.” 

“I  have  been,  but  I  intend  to  cut  him  out  by 
doing  business  with  you  direct.” 

“How  can  you  do  business  with  me  in  relation 
to  my  father’s  property  when  Mr.  Sleek  contrbls 
it  through  the  deed  of  gift?” 

“Because  his  control  of  it  depends  on  me.” 

“You  have  said  enough,  my  friend,”  said  Harry. 
“I  have  been  weighing  your  words  carefully,  and 
the  conclusion  I  have  reached  agrees  with  my  pre¬ 
vious  ideas  on  the  subject-” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I  can  see  through  a  millstone 
when  there’s  a  hole  in  it.  The  deed  of  gift,  as  I 
have  always  suspected,  is  a  fraud.  My  father’s 
signature  was  either  obtained  from  him  by  in¬ 
timidation,  as  he  lay  dying,  or  it  was  forged  after 
his  death.  Its  validity  in  law  rested  wholly  on 
the  credibility  of  the  man  who  witnessed  it.  That 
man  was  you.” 

“Me!”  cried  the  visitor,  starting  back. 

“Yes.  You  are  Richard  Spencer.” 


CHAPTER  XII.— Conclusion. 

“How  do  you  know  I  am  Richard  Spencer?” 
asked  the  young  man,  after  a  pause. 

“Because  Richard  Spencer  is  the  only  one  who 
can  prove  that  the  deed  of  gift  is  not  a  genuine 
expression  of  my  father’s  wishes.” 

“That  doesn’t  prove  I  am  Spencer.” 

“You  just  said  that  Mr.  Sleek’s  control  of  the 
property  covered  by  the  deed  of  gift  depends  on 
you.  That  shows  you  are  Spencer.  And  your 
statement  further  shows  that  you  know  my 
father’s  signature  was  not  honestly  obtained.  If 
it  was  honestly  got  you  couldn’t  deprive  Mr.  Sleek 
of  a  dollar’s  worth  of  the  property.  You  see  I  am 
wide  awake  to  the  situation.” 
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“Well,  will  you  agree  to  my  proposition  if  I 
come  over  to  your  side  and  show  that  the  paper 
is  fraudulent — that  the  signature  was  not  hon¬ 
estly  obtained  to  it?  Will  you  pay  me  $10,000  to 
recover  the  property  now  held  by  Mr.  Sleek,  and 
if  I  show  you  how  to  get  $10,000  more  through 
the  money-box?  Will  you?”  said  the  visitor , 
eagerly. 

“Was  my  father’s  signature  forged?”  asked 
Harry. 

“You  can’t  trap  me  into  any  admission  until 
you  agree  to  my  terms.” 

“And  suppose  I  refuse  your  terms?” 

“Only  a  fool  would  do  that.  You’ll  gain  $40,- 
000.” 

“If  my  father’s  signature  was  forged  you  are 
a  party  to  it.  Your  proposition  requires  me  to 
protect  you.  I  don’t  believe  I  could  protect  you 
if  I  was  willing  to.  The  moment  you  give  Mr. 
Sleek  away  he  will  be  open  to  arrest.  If  arrested 
he  will  naturally  turn  on  you.  He  won’t  take  the 
whole  guilt  on  his  own  shoulders.  At  any  rate, 
he  will  try  to  get  back  at  you,  and  then  you  will 
be  arrested.  Then  how  will  I  be  able  to  save 
you?” 

“I’m  not  worrying  about  what  Sleek  will  do  to 
me.  The  moment  I  get  my  share  of  the  $10,000 
I’ll  skip  the  town.” 

“And  your  partner?” 

“Sleek  can’t  touch  him,  because  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  paper  except - ” 

“Draw  it  up,  to  Mr.  Sleek’s  order.” 

“I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“I  know  you  didn’t,  but  I  am  fully  informed  of 
the  identity  of  this  partner  of  yours.  He  is  your 
employer,  Mr.  Simpson.” 

Spencer  uttered  an  ejaculation. 

“What  makes  you  think  he  is?”  he  said. 

“Perhaps  you  think  I’ve  been  asleep  all  this 
time,  Mr.  Spencer?  I  have  found  out  a  lot  about 
Lawyer  Simpson,  and  you,  too.  I  have  learned 
where  you  spend  your  nights,  and  the  kind  of 
company  you  keep.  I  have  also  learned  that  Mr. 
Sleek  is  not  a  missionary,  and  that  his  Hottentot 
society  does  not  exist.  You  are  not  dealing  with 
a  foolish  boy  in  tackling  me,  though  I  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  you  have  caught  me  off  my  guard,  and  so  have 
got  me  in  your  power.  But  you  won’t  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  me  long,  I  tell  you  that  right  now.  The 
moment  I  am  missed  you  will  be  arrested  on 
sight,  and  then  you’ll  be  put  through  the  third 
degree.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Spencer,  almost  every 
move  you  make  is  being  watched,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  lucky  fluke  that-  you  carried  out  your  plans 
to-night.  So  you  see  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
make  any  bargain  with  you  involving  $10,000  or 
any  other  sum.” 

Spencer  uttered  an  imprecation. 

“Are  you  telling  the  truth?”  he  said. 

“I  am.  I  have  had  you  under  observation  for 
the  last  two  weeks,  for  I  was  satisfied  you  were 
Mr.  Sleek’s  right  bower.  Mr.  Sleek  is  also  being 
watched.  If  he  tried  to  leave  the  city  he  would 
be  arrested.  So  you  see  I’ve  got  you  both  in  a 
net,  from  which  you  can’t  escape.” 

“You  are  only  bluffing.” 

“All  right.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.” 

“Give  me  $5,000  and  I’ll  furnish  you  with  a 
statement  that  will  pull  you  through.” 

“How  about  Mr.  Simpson?” 


“Never  mind  him.  Let  him  go  bag.” 

At  that  moment  there  came  the  sounds  of  feet 
overhead.  Spencer  started  and  looked  apprehen¬ 
sively  over  his  shoulder.  Harry  saw  that  he  was 
startled  by  the  sounds. 

“What’s  troubling  you,  Mr.  Spencer?”  he  asked 
sarcastically. 

“No  matter,”  said  the  lawyer’s  clerk,  rushing 
toward  the  end  of  the  cellar,  leaving  the  lantern 
behind  him. 

His  object  was  to  make  his  escape,  for  after 
what  the  young  banker  had  told  him  he  scented 
detectives  on  his  trail.  And  he  was  not  wrong. 
He  and  his  pals  had  been  followed  to  Flatbush 
by  a  sleuth  who  witnessed  the  capture  of  Harry. 
Unable  to  save  the  boy  single-handed,  he  had 
clung  behind  the  cab,  and  was  carried  to  the  lone 
house  where  the  boy  was  imprisoned.  Taking  note 
of  the  place,  he  made  his  way  to  a  drugstore  and 
communicated  with  Brooklyn  police  headquarters. 
Several  officers  were  sent  to  meet  him,  and  he 
guided  them  to  the  house,  which  they  entered. 
Spencer  was  nabbed  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the 
cellar.  Then  he  admitted  that  the  young  banker 
was  a  prisoner  below,  and  Harry  was  speedily  re¬ 
leased. 

Spencer  was  taken  to  headquarters  and  locked 
up,  and  Harry  went  home  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning.  Next  day  the  lawyer’s  clerk  was  taken 
to  New  York.  On  the  promise  of  a  light  sentence 
if  he  made  a  full  confession,  he  declared  that  the 
deed  of  gift  secured  by  Sleek  was  a  forgery.  On 
the  strength  of  it  Sleek  was  arrested.  He  denied 
the  accusation,  but  was  held  for  trial.  Two  days 
later  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  the  victim 
of  a  virulent  poison,  and  he  left  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  admitting  everything,  but  accusing  Spencer 
as  his  aider  and  abettor.  Spencer  sent  for  Harry 
and  offered  to  sell  him  the  secret  of  the  money¬ 
box.  Harry  had  in  the  meanwhile  pulled  the  box 
to  pieces,  but  failed  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

“How  much  do  you  want  for  the  information?” 

“A  thousand  dollars,”  said  Spencer. 

“Is  the  secret  worth  that  to  me?” 

“It’s  worth  $10,000.” 

“If  it’s  worth  that  I’ll  give  you  the  money.” 

“I’ll  take  your  word.  You  have  pulled  the  box 
to  pieces?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  foun,d  nothing?”  he  said,  with  a  grin. 

“I  admit  it.” 

“The  secret  is  in  the  cover.  It  is  curved.  Un¬ 
derneath  the  center,  inside,  a  piece  of  tin  has  been 
carefully  soldered.  Tear  that  away  carefully  and 
you  will  find  what  is  hidden  there.” 

Harry  hurried  back  to  his  bank  and  followed 
directions.  When  the  false  piece  of  tin  was  re¬ 
moved,  out  popped  thirty  fine  diamonds  and  ru¬ 
bies.  They  were  subsequently  valued  at  about 
$8,000.  Spencer  got  his  money,  and  two  years  in 
Sing  Sing.  Harry  recovered  all  his  father’s  prop¬ 
erty,  which  was  worth  about  $40,000.  He  and 
the  old  cashier  held  a  jollification  over  the  result. 
And  so  with  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  of  the 
money-box  we  close  the  story  of  the  young  banker. 

Next  week’s  issue  wdll  contain  “THE  SECRET 
CHART;  OR,  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURE  OK 
•THE  CRATER.”  . 
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DRUNKEN  GEESE  HELP  AGENTS 

A  flock  of  booze  wild  geese  filled  up  with 
moonshine  mash  attracted  the  attention  of  rail¬ 
road  graders  near  Republic,  Wash.,  and  Federal 
prohibition  agents  found  the  largest  still  yet  dis¬ 
covered  west  of  the  Rockies. 

The  moonshiners  had  dumped  the  sour  mash 
from  the  vats  into  a  small  lake  about  a  half  mile 
from  their  cabin,  says  the  Lions  Falls  Press. 

Some  of  it  was  not  submerged,  so  it  was  eaten 
by  wild  geese  on  their  autumnal  migration.  Their 
antics  were  so  amusing  the  graders  sought  the 
cause  and  found  remnants  of  the  feast.  The 
still,  with  a  capacity  of  490  gallons,  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  canyon,  the  one  path  leading  through 
tangled  underbrush.  Two  alleged  owners  of  the 
plant  were  arrested.  To  furnish  abundant  water 
for  the  condensers  the  bootleggers  had  piped  it 
from  the  lake  above  them. 


MADE  FORTUNE  DIGGING  UP  DEAD 
A  grim  story  of  nocturnal  disinterment  of 
bodies  from  a  local  Negro  cemetery  in  Atlanta, 


Ga.,  theft  of  the  caskets  which  were  later  resold, 
and  reburying  of  the  bodies,  has  been  told  to  the 
police  by  Thurman  Jones,  Negro  undertaker,  who 
admitted  he  had  been  doing  it  for  nearly  a  year. 

Report  of  “casket  snatching”  in  this  cemetery 
have  been  current  for  weeks.  The  other  night 
officers  lay  in  wait  and  watched  the  “snatchers” 
at  work. 

The  officers  declared  Jones  and  another  Negro, 
Ed  Ware,  dug  up  two  bodies,  reburied  them  minus 
the  coffin,  and  then  drove  away  with  the  caskets. 

Jones  told  police  he  and  Ware  had  made  a  small 
fortune.  He  said  Ware  was  the  leader,  and  al¬ 
ways  told  him  what  grave  to  open.  Ware  also  is 
in  jail,  but  refuses  to  talk. 

Following  publication  of  the  story  cemetery  of¬ 
ficials  were  flooded  with  requests  from  relatives 
of  persons  buried  in  the  cemetery  seeking  disin¬ 
terment  permits  to  see  if  the  caskets  had  been 
stolen. 

“It  all  appeared  so  easy,”  Jones  said,  “and  them 
dead  niggers  didn’t  know  no  better  nohow,  and 
besides,  the  money  came  in  mighty  handy.” 


LOOK!  LOOK! 

A  CASH  PRIZE  LIMERICK  CONTEST 

NOW  RUNNING  IN 

MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES 

GET  A  COPY  AND  READ  THE  CONDITIONS 

THIS  snappy  little  fan  magazine  is  giving  away  prizes  in  the  form  of 
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one.  If  you  cannot  get  a  copy  from  your  newsdealer  send  us  the  price, 
7  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps  and  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  you, 
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Held  Down  By  Poverty 

—  OR  — 

A  POOR  BOY’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUCCESS 


By  GASTON  GARNE 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XII. —  (Continued). 

Was  there  a  connection  between  the  two  mat¬ 
ters? 

Thinking  it  over,  Harry  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  his 
interference  with  the  theft  of  the  cheeses  had 
led  to  the  attack. 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  he  asked  himself  as  he 
walked  along. 

“It’s  no  use  for  me  to  move  out  of  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  now  for  they  know  I’m  working  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  and  they  can  always  keep  track  of 
me  from  there. 

“It’s  useless  to  appeal  to  the  police  for  pro¬ 
tection,  for  the  police  are  afraid  of  them. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  watch  out  as  sharply  as  possible,  and  to  fight 
when  I  have  to  fight. 

“Anyhow,  I’ve  had  the  better  of  all  the  encoun¬ 
ters  so  far,  and  now  that  I’m  on  my  guard  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  put  the  gang  on  me.  I’ve  been 
fortunate  up  to  the  present  time,  so  I’ll  keep  my 
eyes  wide  open  and  trust  to  the  luck  that  has  car¬ 
ried  me  through  so  far.” 

V/hen  he  got  home  his  mother  gazed  at  him 
wonderingly. 

“Hit  by  an  automobile,  Harry?”  she  anxiously 
asked. 

The  boy  had  to  laugh  at  the  idea. 

“I  suppose  I  look  like  it,  mother,”  he  said,  “but 
it  was  only  a  fight.” 

“Did  you  have  a  fight,  Harry?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  mother.” 

“Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,”  said  this 
American  mother,  who  thought  it  was  the  proper 
and  manly  thing  for  her  son  to  defend  himself 
with  his  fists  when  necessary. 

“That’s  right,  mother,”  said  Harry,  “except 
that  it  might  comfort  you  to  have  a  look  at  the 
other  fellows.” 

“Were  there  more  than  one?” 

Harry  nodded  assent,  and  then  asked  for  his 
supper,  for  he  did  not  want  his  mother  to  know 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  gang. 

In  the  morning  the  lumps  had  somewhats  sub¬ 
sided,  but  the  patches  were  still  on  his  face,  and 
he  presented  a  rather  battered  appearance  when 
he  walked  in  Crossman’s  establishment. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  place  he  happened 
to  look  up  and  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  bookkeeper. 

The  expression  that  Harry  surprised  on  the 
man’s  face  puzzled  him.' 

He  knew  that  with  the  bumps  and  patches 
that  he  would  naturally  cause  a  degree  of  sur¬ 
prise,  but  there  was  something  more  than  sur¬ 


prise  in  the  expression  of  the  bookkeeper’s 
face. 

It  actually  occurred  to  Harry  that  the  man’s 
face  seemed  to  form  the  inquiry:  “Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  are  really  here?” 

The  boy  actually  felt  that  the  man’s  face  ex¬ 
pressed  the  words,  and  it  at  once  flashed  over  his 
mind  that  from  the  moment  of  his  introduction 
to  Griggs  that  he  had  instinctively  distrusted  the 
man. 

Moreover,  the  instant  that  Barrett  saw  him 
he  started  back,  just  as  one  might  do  who  sees  a 
ghost.  Harry  knew  that  he  made  an  odd  appear¬ 
ance  with  his  bumps,  scratches  and  patches,  but 
was  confident  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  looks 
to  create  more  than  ordinary  surprise,  and  in  t We 
case  of  both  the  bookkeeper  and  the  porter,  much 
more  than  ordinary  surprise  was  expressed. 

Harry  Hale  was  a  shrewd  boy,  and  did  not  be¬ 
tray  his  thoughts  in  any  way,  but  made  it  his 
business  to  walk  past  Tom  Jackson  and  the  other 
clerks  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  that  they 
could  see  his  battered  countenance,  and  noted  how 
they  locked  at  him,  which  was  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that  of  the  porter  or  the  book¬ 
keeper. 

“Hello,  Harry,”  cried  Tom  Jackson,  looking  at 
him  with  a  grin.  “Been  flirting  with  a  zenzine 
buggy?” 

Harry  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  his  way, 
and  the  others  looked  at  him  and  grinned,  and 
asked  him  some  humorous  questions,  but  he  gave 
them  no  satisfaction  beyond  saying  that  he  had 
been  in  a  row. 

But  he  kept  thinking  quietly  to  himself  while 
attending  to  his  work,  and  when  Mr.  Crossman 
came  in  and  walked  into  his  private  office  the  boy 
followed  him  in  and  came  straight  to  the  point  at 
once,  while  the  merchant  was  looking  in  surprise 
at  his  battered  face. 

“Mr.  Crossman,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Our  Hero  Talks  Openly  To  The  Commission 
Merchant  Of  His  Suspicion. 

“Talk  right  ahead,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Cross¬ 
man,  in  the  kindliest  manner,  and  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  interest  on  his  face.  “You  are  a  very 
level-headed  lad,  and  what  you  say  is  generally 
worth  listening  to.” 

“I’m  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion,” 
said  Harry,  “but  I  have  been  here  such  a  short 
time  that  I  hesitate  to  speak  out.” 

“That’s  all  right, “  said  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  “It  is  true  that  you  have  yet  to  complete 
your  first  week  here,  but  in  that  time  you  have 
done  more  for  me  than  those  who  have  been  with 
me  for  years,  so  do  not  be  afraid  to  say  what 
you  want.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Harry,  “I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  have  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Griggs?” 

The  merchant  stared  at  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ATE  9  LOBSTERS  AT  SITTING' 

Harry  Wohl  of  No.  85  Bayard  street,  New 
York,  attacked  eight  lobsters  on  a  $20  wager  at 
a  restaurant  at  No.  87  Grove  street.  Then  he  ate 
a  ninth  for  good  measure  and  went  home  for 
supper. 

Wohl  put  a  well  known  gastronomic  title  under 
his  belt  recently  when  he  took  the  east  side  cham¬ 
pionship  beef  stakes  by  devouring  ten  pounds  of 
porterhouse.  The  champion  is  twenty-four,  and 
has  issued  a  challenge  to  all  the  long  distance 
eaters  of  the  world  for  a  public  contest  in  plain 
and  fancy  eating. 


CORAL  REEF  OF  AUSTRALIA  WORLD’S 
WONDERS 

The  Great  Barrier  Coral  Reef  of  Australia  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  total  length 
is  1,200  miles.  The  width  of  the  reef,  or  series 
of  reefs,  varies  in  different  districts.  In  some 
places  the  distance  from  the  mainland  to  the  outer 
edge  measures-  240  geographical  miles.  In  other 
places  it  narrows  down  to  30  miles,  and  at  one  or 
two  isolated  places  it  measures  but  10  or  12  miles. 

The  Great  Barrier  Reef  hides  within  its  coral 
caves  many  treasures  which  will  never  come  to 
light.  Among  these  are  Captain  Cook’s  six  guns, 
thrown  overboard  from  the  Endeavor  when  she 
was  temporarily  aground  on  a  reef.  The  curious 
structure  and  vast  extent  of  the  reef  were  first 
made  known  by  Cook.  These  guns  are  of  classic 
interest  to  all  Australians  and  the  supposed  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  disaster  has  been  searched  with  thB  aid 
of  divers  many  times  without  success. 


BRING  5-POUND  TOPAZ  FROM  BRAZILIAN 
MINE 

A  topaz  weighing  five  pounds,  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  size,  but  for  its  clearness,  is  among 
the  specimens  brought  back  to  Chicago  by  Dr. 
Oliver  C.  Farrington,  curator  of  the  department 
of  geology  of  Field  Museum,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  expedition  to  Brazil. 

The  expedition  travelled  2,000  miles  through 
the  diamond,  gold  and  precious  stone  fields,  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  300  miles.through  the  mountains. 

The  specimens  obtained  include  gold,  diamonds, 
aquamarines,  beryls,  emeralds  and  topazes,  be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  minerals  of  rare  earths.  Among 
the  specimens,  Dr.  Rarrington  believes  he  has  one 
or  two  minerals  hitherto  unknown. 

The  big  five-pound  topaz  is  one  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  enormous  semi-precious  stones  obtained  by 
the  scientists,-"  but  in  point  of  size  is  an  infant 
compared  to  a  twenty-six-pound  topaz  which 
they  saw  at  one  of  the  mines.  The  giant  stone 
was  valued  at  about  $575  a  pound.  Cut  up  and 
polished  a  first  grade  topaz  is  worth  from  5  to 
$10  a  carat. 


PRISONER  FREED  WITH  $400. 

Tucked  away  in  a  little  corner  of  civilization 
for  twenty-eight  years,  living  in  the  midst  and  yet 
wholly  apart  from  it,  William  Webber  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  expressed  no  desire  to  view  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century  as  he  stood  before 


the  gates  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  a  free  man 
Dec.  23.  His  only  wish,  he  said,  was  to  be  rushed 
to  Logan,  Pa.,  where  he  might  spend  Christmas 
with  his  sister. 

Webber,  or  “Sunny  Pete,”  as  he  was  known  in 
prison,  was  handed  his  pardon  at  the  prison 
gates  after  he  had  completed  his  long  road  of 
farewells.  It  came  fresh  from  the  pen  of  Gov 
Sproul,  and  in  his  pockets  Webber  also  car¬ 
ried  $400  in  new  bank  notes,  a  contribution 
from  the  1,700  inmates  of  the  institution.  With 
it,  he  said,  he  expects  to  take  up  his  residence 
with  his  aged  mother  in  Harrisburg,  after  the 
short  visit  with  his  sister. 

Webber  was  the  oldest  prisoner  in  point  of 
servitude  in  the  penitentiary.  Convicted  of  the 
slaying  of  his  father-in-law  in  Reading,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Twenty-eight  years  ajro 
however,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  im’ 
pnsonment.  He  is  54.  His  wife  stilh  lives  in 
Reading,  but  he  declared  he  would  not  return 
there  because  of  family  difficulties.  He  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  his  daughter,  who  was  only  a  babv 
when  he  began  his  sentence.  Neither  his  wife  nor 
his  daughter  had  visited  him  during  his  prison 
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Tils  Cuban’s  Revenge 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


One  morning  Mr.  John  Franklin,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Baltimore,  received  a  letter  informing 
him  that  his  brother  was  dead  and  had  bequeathed 
his  fortune  and  his  only  daughter  to  his  guard¬ 
ianship. 

The  news  came  to  Mr.  Franklin  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  . 

His  brother  he  had  not  even  heard  of,  much  less 
seen,  for  nearly  twenty- five  years  before,  when 
he  had  emigrated  to  South  America. 

As,  however,  he  had  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  his  brother  at  once 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  administrators  of  the  will 
accepting  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  inviting 
his  niece  to  take  up  her  abode  at  his  house. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  young  lady  arrived. 

She  was  a  tall,  handsome  girl  of  probably  be¬ 
tween  seventeen  and  eighteen,  but  looking  older. 

She  was  attended  by  an  old  woman,  a  native 
of  the  place  where  she  had  been  born,  and  who 
had  been  her  nurse  since  infancy. 

Nearly  six  months  passed  away. 

The  young  lady  had  a  very  reserved  manner 
about  her,  and  made  friends  with  no  one. 

She  was  icily  polite,  but  no  more,  and  even  her 
guardian  appeared  to  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of- 
her  imperious  temper. 

One  condition  of  the  will  that  must  not  be  for- 
.gotten  was,  that  in  the  event  of  the  testator’s 
daughter  dying  or  marrying  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  all  the  property  was  to  revert  to  his 
brother. 

The  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Franklin  were  very 
luxurious. 

Although  married  several  years,  he  had  no 
children,  and  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  upon  the 
same  floor  as  his  niece. 

The  apartments  of  his  wife  were  on  the  floor 
below. 

One  morning  after  his  niece  had  been  an  in¬ 
mate  of  his  house  for  nearly  a  year,  when  his 
valet  came  to  assist  him  to  dress,  a  valuable  dia¬ 
mond  stud  he  had  worn  on  the  previous  evening 
could  not  be  found,  and  apparently  much  annoyed 
and  agitated  at  his  loss,  Mr.  Franklin  had  at  last 
to  go  down  to  the  breakfast-room  without  it. 

Arrived  there  he  found  his  wife  already  await¬ 
ing  him,  but  his  niece  had  not  yet  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  circumstance  was  singular,  as  the  young 
lady  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early. 

Inquiry  also  elicited  the  fact  that  neither  had 
her  attendant  been  seen,  and  with  a  vague  un¬ 
formed  fear  in  their  minds,  Mr.  Franklin  and  his 
wife  proceeded  to  their  niece’s  apartments. 

They  found  the  door  locked  and  the  loudest 
knocking  could  elicit  no  response. 

Surprised  and  alarmed,  they  at  once  had  the 
doer  broken  in,  when  a  ghastly  spectacle  met  their 
eyes. 

Upon  the  floor,  robed  only  in  her  night-dress 
and  weltering  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  the  heiress, 
dead;  while  upon  the  bed  in  the  adjoining  room 
was  found  the  old  woman,  stabbed  to  the  heart. 


The  police  authorities  were  at  once  communi¬ 
cated  with,  and  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  apartments. 

Detectives  were  instantly  set  upon  the  case, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  result  of 
their  investigations  pointed  but  to  one  conclusion. 

It  was  her  uncle  who  was  the  assassin. 

The  case  against  him  was  so  clear  that  there 
could  hardly  exist  a  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  clause  in  the 
will  which  named  him  as  the  heir  in  case  of  his 
niece  dying  before  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

From  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  servants,  it 
wTas  proved  that  two  or  three  days  previously  the 
murdered  girl  and  he  had  a  violent  quarrel. 

She  had  accused  him  of  appropriating  some  of 
the  money  given  into  his  hands  in  trust  to  his  own 
use,  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  make  the 
amount  abstracted  good  before  three  days  she 
would  expose  him. 

The  three  days  had  expired  on  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  she  had  been  found  murdered. 

An  investigation  of  his  accounts  showed  that  he 
had  abstracted  more  than  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  girl’s  legacy. 

Taken  altogether,  this  was  proof  enough  of  a 
possible  motive,  but  a  more  direct  proof  ' of  his 
actually  having  done  the  deed  was^coming. 

Entangled  in  the  embroidery  of  the  murdered 
girl’s  night-robe  was  found  the  missing  diamond 
stud. 

Of  this  circumstance  he  could  not  give  the 
slightest  explanation. 

He  seemed  literally  stricken  dumb  with  terror. 

His  arrest  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
he  was  lodged  in  jail  to  await  his  trial. 

The  verdict  of  the  public  was,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  against  him. 

Only  one  person  believed  in  his  innocence,  and 
that  was  his  wife. 

Although  their  married  life  had  been  far  from 
a  happy  one,  she  could  not  forget  the  days  when 
he  had  loved  her,  and  almost  frantic  with  grief, 
she  sought  the  aid  of  a  famous  private  detective. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  mysterious  cases,  the 
only  way  of  proceeding  was  to  evolve  a  theory 
and  then  set  to  work -to  prove  whether  or  not  it 
was  correct. 

In  this  theory  the  fundamental  basis  clearly 
had  to  be  that  the  accused  was  innocent. 

Who,  then,  was  guilty? 

The  answer  to  this  question  could  only  be 
gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  murdered  girl’s 
history. 

It  was  possible  that  the  murder  might  have 
been  caused  by  jealousy,  revenge,  a  hundred  mo¬ 
tives  other  than  that  of  cupidity,  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  detectives  had  taken  as  the  true  one. 

By  this  time  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  heiress 
and  her  attendant  had  been  laid  out  for  inter¬ 
ment,  and  the  police  authorities  had  given  up 
their  possession  of  the  apartments. 

The  request  of  the  detective,  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  examine  the  trunks  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  dead  girl  was  granted,  and  he  at  once 
began  his  search. 

For  a  .long  time  his  search  was  fruitless,  and 
he  was  almost  beginning  to  despair,  when  in  5a 
secret  drawer  of  a  portable  desk,  he  found  what 
might  develop  into  a  clue. 
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It  was  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-seven  or  eight,  a  man  with  dark,  swarthy 
face  and  a  somewhat  evil  expression  of  counten¬ 
ance. 

Encouraged  by  the  circumstances,  he  redoubled 
his  exertions,  and  was  once  more  rewarded  by 
finding,  in  an  .interstice  between  the  drawers, 
where  it  had  evidently  been  overlooked,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  letter. 

It  was  ,but  a  few  inches  square,  yet  it  bore  the 
signature : 

“Your  husband,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez.” 

With  this  .in  his  hands,  the  detective  jumped  to 
a  conclusion  at  once. 

The  girl  had  secretly  been  married  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  and  now  wished  to  ignore  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  husband,  with  his  passionate  southern 
blood  set  on  fire  by  the  wrong,  had  resorted  to 
threats,  and  at  last  to  murder,  for  revenge. 

Retaining  the  portrait,  his  next  move  was  to 
find  out  if  the  original  was  in  the  city. 

If  he  were,  the  case  became  clear  at  once ;  if  he 
were  not,  it  was  an  additional  mystery. 

Inquiring  at  all  the  offices  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  steamships,  he  at  last  learned  that  a  man 
answering  to  the  description  had  landed  about  a 
week  previously,  and  much  encouraged  by  this 
confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  he  redoubled  his 
exertions  to  trace  him  to  his  present  place  of  con¬ 
cealment. 

At  last,  after  many  disappointments,  he  learned 
that  at  the  Hotel  Espanol,  a  Cuban  named  Jose 
Manuella,  had  been  staying  for  the  last  two 
weeks. 

His  description  tallied  exactly  with  that  of  the 
man  he  was  after,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  hotel. 

As  he  entered,  the  supposed  Cuban  was  at  the 
clerk’s  desk,  and  a  moment’s  glance  was  sufficient 
to  show  him  he  was  the  original  of  the  portrait. 

Crossing  the  room  with  rapid  footsteps,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  my  prisoner,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez,” 
he  said.  “I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  your 
wife  and  her  servant.” 

For  a  moment  the  Cuban  stood  utterly  over¬ 
come  by  surprise,  but  the  next  a  long,  keen  knife 
had  flashed  from  his  breast,  and  was  poised  above 
the  detective’s  head. 

“Trapped!”  he  cried.  “But  I  never  will  be 
taken  alive.” 

Already  the  knife  was  descending,  but  with  a 
rapid  movement  the  detective  stepped  aside,  strik¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  as  he  did  so  a  blow  with  the  butt 
of  his  revolver  upon  the  temple  that  felled  him  to 
the  ground. 

The  next  instant  the  handcuffs  were  locked  upon 
his  wrists,  and  as  soon  as  he  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness  he  was  placed  in  a  hack  and  safely  lodged  in 
jail. 

For  a  long  time  he  maintained  an  obstinate  si¬ 
lence,  but  at  last  he  confessed  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  the  murdered  girl. 

He  had  married  her  secretly,  and  upon  her 
father’s  death  she  had  sought  to  deny  the  fact 
that  she  was  his  wife. 

Almost  frantic  with  jealous  rage  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  America,  and  when  she  still  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  her  husband,  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  murderous  deed. 


The  diamond  stud  he  had  found  lying  upon  the 
floor,  and  thinking  it  might  belong  to  some  one 
in  the  house,  had  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the 
lace  of  her  night-robe  in  order  to  still  further 
divert  suspicion. 

His  precautions  had  been  useless,  however,  and 
two  months  later  he  suffered  death  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  at  once  released  from  his  un¬ 
just  captivity,  and  his  wife  and  he,  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  terrible  calamity  that  for  a  time 
overshadowed  them,  have  ever  since  lived  in  re¬ 
juvenated  love  and  happiness. 


WHALE  HUNTING  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
WORLD 

On  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  Alaska  lives  a  tribe  of  Eskimos 
who  are  declared  to  be  the  greatest  whale  hunters 
in  the  world.  These  hardy  natives  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  Arctic  seas  in  open  boats,  skirting 
treacherous  ice  floes,  facing  deadly  blizzards  in 
search  of  game,  which  they  often  pursue  scores  * 
of  miles  from  land. 

Whales  are  hunted  in  the  Arctic  in  May  and 
June,  when  the  ice  fields  have  broken  up  and 
swept  southward  into  Bering  Sea,  and  again  in 
September,  before  winter  seals  the  ocean  with  its 
impenetrable  cap  of  ic6.  The  mammals  enter  the 
extreme  northern  waters  when  the  ice  goes  out 
in  the  spring,  and  stay  until  the  ice  returns.  But 
the  Eskimo  pursues  the  whale  when  it  appears 
early  in  the  season,  then  turns  his  attention  to 
seal  and  duck  hunting,  returning  to  the  hunt  for 
the  mammals  in  the  fall  to  fill  his  larder  for  the 
long  winter. 

With  sails  hoisted  to  the  wind,  the  boats  to  the 
number  of  10  or  12,  each  carrying  three  or  four 
hunters  armed  with  rifles,  depart  out  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  They  spread  out  over  a  vast  area 
fully  50  miles  square.  Each  boat  carries  a  flag, 
and  when  a  whale  is  struck  the  signal  is  hoisted, 
whereupon  all  the  other  boats  hasten  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  fortunate  hunters.  Usually  the 
whale  has  been  killed  by  the  time  the  other  boats 
come  up. 

A  few  cf  the  Eskimo  hunters  have  whaling 
guns,  which  shoot  an  explosive  harpoon  that  in¬ 
stantly  kills.  Others  have  only  their  rifles  or 
spears,  with  markers  and  buoys  consisting  of  seal 
skins  inflated  with  air. 

When  a  whale  is  captured  the  boats  of  the 
hunters  assemble  at  the  scene  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  The  boats  are  lined  out,  with  sails  up,  each 
towing  the  other,  the  dead  whale  bringing  up  the 
rear,  and  the  slow  voyage  homeward  is  begun. 
When  shore  is  reached,  the  whale  must  be  cut  up 
in  the  water,  since  there  are  not  enough  men  to 
drag  the  great  carcass  up  on  the  shore. 

When  the  whaling  season*  is  over,  each  suc¬ 
cessful  hunter  gives  a  na-lu-ka-tak  (celebration), 
with  the  rest  of  the  villagers  as  his  guests.  There 
is  feasting,  blanket  tossing,  and  a  dance  at  the 
end  of  the  program,  which  often  lasts  for  days. 
All  the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  sick  Eski¬ 
mos  are  guests  of  the  prince  of  the  whale  hunt. 
Those  not  able  to  walk  are  carried  by  the  men  or 
hauled  on  sheds  to  that  part  of  the  village  se¬ 
lected  for  the  feast — Lawrence  William  Penrose, 
in  the  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

SEVEN  POUNDS  OF  MISTLETOE  ON  ONE 
BIG  STALK 

A  large  stalk  of  mistletoe  was  found  recently 
by  S.  G.  Ellis  on  what  is  known  as  “Nine  Mile 
Island.  Ind.  The  stalk  weighed  seven  pounds,  and 
every  twig  contained  a  cluster  of  pearl-like  ber¬ 
ries.  The  mistletoe  was  found  in  an  elm  tree  and 
was  sixty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Ellis 
climbed  the  tree  and  cut  the  stalk  from  the 
branch  on  which  it  was  growing. 


CHASED  BY  BEAR 

Arthur  Heuss  of  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  showed 
friends  the  carcass  of  a  300-pound  black  bear,  a 
trophy  of  an  exciting  fight  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Heuss  told  friends  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  bear,  which  approached  him  from 
behind.  Heuss  fired.  The  shot  only  slightly 
wounded  the  animal,  which  became  enraged  and 
•  ran  at  Heuss.  Heuss,  in  trying  to  escape,  fell 
and  broke  his  gun.  His  shout  brought  Bert  Vos, 
who  dispatched  the  bear. 


CLOCK  VARIES  ONLY  SECOND  IN  18 
YEARS 

An  astronomical  clock  must  keep  more  nearly 
perfect  time  than  any  other  instrument.  The 
makers  of  such  clocks  must  consider  how  much 
effect  slight  changes  in  the  temperature  and'  in 
the  pressure  of  the  air  will  have  upon  the  oscilla¬ 
tion  of  the  pendulum,  says  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
There  have  been  prepared  elaborate  tables  that 
show  the  weights  of  dry  and  moist  air  at  varying 
temperatures  and  atmospheric  pressures. 

There  is  a  Rieffer  clock  at  Potsdam  in  which 
virtually  all  the  influences  that  affect  the  swing¬ 
ing  pendulum,  no  matter  how  minutely,  are  com¬ 
pensated  for.  The  pendulum  of  this  astronomical 
clock  swings  with  such  precision  that  after  576,- 
000,000  seconds  (more  than  eighteen  years)  the 
error  of  the  clock  is  only  one  second. 


FRANCE  MAY  DEVELOP  COLONIES 
A  proper  development  of  her  rich  colonies 
w»>uld  help  France  fill  the  gap  made  by  the  waste 


of  the  general  war,  is  the  argument  advanced  by 
Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  of  Colonies,  who  is 
known  in  the  United  States  because  of  his  work 
at  the  Washington  Disarmament  Conference.  M. 
Sarraut  is  the  leader  in  an  effort  to  so  equip 
French  colonies  that  in  case  of  another  war 
France  would  not  depend  on  the  outside  world  for 
her  stocks  of  food,  coal  and  other  supplies. 

The  French  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  United  States,  with  a  to¬ 
tal  of  56,000,000  inhabitants.  Through  protecto¬ 
rates  and  otherwise  France  controls  above  40  per 
cent,  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  According  to  M. 
Sarraut,  the  richest  of  all  French  colonies  is  Indo- 
China,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000  people  and 
an  area  six  times  that  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

M.  Sarraut  has  a  bill  before  Parliament  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  France’s  colonies, 
their  mines,  forests  and  agriculture,  a  program 
which  would  require  3,000,000,000  francs.  If 
France  could  arrange  matters  with  Germany  so 
she  would  be  sure  of  no  further  invasions,  this 
money  would  be  forthcoming  by  reductions  in  the 
national  budget,  M.  Sarraut  declares. 

The  native  populations  of  French  colonies  are 
described  as  well  disposed  toward  their  rulers,  so 
much  so  that  President  Millerand  recently  made  a 
trip  through  the  African  possessions  of  the  re¬ 
public  in  perfect  safety. 


LAUGHS 

“Please  don’t  bother  to  see  me  to  the  door,” 
pleaded  the  departing  visitor.  “Really,  it’s  no 
bother  at  all,”  the  hostess  assured  her.  “It  is  a 
pleasure.” 


A  school-teacher  in  London  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  father  of  one  of  her  pu¬ 
pils:  “Dear  Teacher:  Please  excuse  Fritz  from 
staying  home.  He  had  the  measels  to  oblige  his 
father.” 


“You  ate  all  your  own  cake  and  Mabel’s  too, 
Tommie,”  said  the  mother.  “Yes’m,”  replied 
Tommie.  “You’ll  be  sick,  child.”  “Well,  mother, 
you  see  if  anybody  was  going  to  be  sick  I  didn’t 
want  it  to  be  Mabel.” 


An  eminent  authority  on  inebriety,  on  being 
asked  to  decide  the  question,  “When  is  a  soldier 
drunk?”  declared  that  an  enlisted  man  is  intoxi¬ 
cated  if  he  staggers  slightly  in  his  walk;  but  if 
an  officer,  while  lying  on  the  floor,  can  hold  on 
without  falling  off,  he  is  sober. 


“And  how,”  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
“did  Noah  spend  his  time  on  the  ark?”  Little 
J ohnny,  thinking  of  the  expanse  of  waters,  had 
an  idea:  “Fishing!”  he  suggested.  “Aw!”  spoke 
up  young  Tommy  in  disgust,  “atflot  of  fishin’  he’d 
do  with  only  two  worms!” 


“Well,”  said  he,  anxious  to  make  up  their  quar¬ 
rel  of  yesterday,  “aren’t  you  curious  to  know 
what’s  in  this  parcel?”  “Not  very,”  replied  his 
wife  indifferently.  “Well,  it’s  something  for  the 
one  I  love  the  best  in  the  world.”  “Ah,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  those  new  collars  you  said  you  neededL* 
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GOOD  READING 


FISHING  WITH  DRUGS 

The  most  curious  method  of  fishing  is  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  rivers  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

When  they  decide  to  go  fishing  they  send  mes¬ 
sengers  to  the  other  villages  down  the  river  to 
warn  them  that  the  water  is  going  to  be  poisoned. 
Then  two  hinds  of  trees  are  “tapped“  for  their 
sap.  Although  the  saps  are  quite  harmless  apart, 
when  the  two  are  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the 
river  they  become  a  strong,  stupefying  drug. 

This  drug  is  thrown  into  the  river,  turning  it 
milky  white,  and  immediately  all  the  fish  come  to 
the  surface — doped.  Canoes  are  used  to  collect 
the  fish,  for  in  a  few*  hours  the  stream  has 
cleared  and  the  fish  have  revived. 

The  river.  Tigris  contains  surprising  numbers 
of  huge  fish,  which  are  sought  eagerly  by  the 
natives. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  hook  and  line  do  not 
appeal  to  the  Arab,  who  likes  to  do  things  in  the 
easiest  possible  manner.  He  uses  a  net  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  that  is  of  little  use  for  catching  the  real 
big  fellows. 

When  he  goes  after  them  he  proceeds  to 
ground-bait  the  river  with  dough;  not  the  inno¬ 
cent  compound  of  flour  and  water  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  bread,  but  a  thick,  sticky  paste,  into  which 
a  quantity  of  opium  has  been  mixed. 

Any  fish  that  makes  a  meal  of  this  is  quickly 
stupefied  and  floats  to  the  surface.  The  fisher¬ 
man  then  mounts  an  inflated  goat  skin  and  goes 
out  to  collect  his  bag. 

Things  have  not  changed  much  on  the  Tigris  in 
the  last  3,000  years.  The  boats  used  now  are 
identical  in  shape  with  those  seen  in  Babylonian 
sculptures. 


WHEAT  FIELDS  NOW  MARK  SITE  OF 
CAIN  CITY 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  town  known  as 
Cain  City  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Rice  county, 
Kan.,  near  where  the  town  of  Bushton  stands  now. 

Cain  City  was  in  its  heyday  the  riproaringest, 
wickedest  town  in  this  otherwise  peaceable  and 
orderly  section  of  Kansas.  It  was  a  wide  open 
town  with  eight  saloons  and  as  many  more  places 
which  some  folks  might  call  dens  of  vice  and  in¬ 
iquity. 

It  was  the  sportiest  community  in  this  section, 
too.  There  was  a  race-track  built  just  out  of 
town.  There  was  a  fine  string  of  racehorses.  One 
could  get  any  kind,  of  a  game  there — foot  race, 
horse  race,  poker  game,  anything — and  all  with 
high  wagers  attached.  Raising  Cain  at  Cain  City 
was  an  every  day  incident. 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  in  that  vicinity 
was  at  Cain  City.  It  was  called  the  Cain  City 
Razzooper,  and  was  edited  by  William  McCue 
from  New  York.  Matt  Maes,  who  now  lives  on 
the  Ed  Norris  farm,  used  to  stick  type  for  the 
Razzooper.  When  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
officials  arrived  to  look  over  the  place  and  decide 
whether  to  put  a  depot  in  there  the  town  had 
made  great  preparations  to  impress  them  and  had 
farriers.  7:fi’0]rn  all  apiun^  ii*  town  wjith  lumber 
wagons  hauling  out  lumber,  buying  quantities  of 


groceries  and  other  goods  at  the  stores  and  giving 
an  air  of  great  prosperity  to  the  village.  They 
hauled  lumber  out  the  front  gate  of  the  yard  in 
plain  sight  of  the  railroad  officials  and  hauled  it 
around  behind  out  of  their  sight  and  unloaded  it 
again.  The  women  were  parading  the  streets  in 
numbers  and  the  officials  granted  their  request 
for  a  depot  without  any  hesitation. 

The  town  was  built  in  the  late  ’70s  on  land  be¬ 
longing  to  Roger  Cain.  Mr.  Cain  bought  forty 
acres  about  a  half  mile  south  on  the  railroad  and 
the  town  was  moved  bodily  to  the  new  location. 
For  ten  years  or  so  Cain  City  was  a  real  live 
town,  but  it  then  went  down  hill  rapidly.  There 
is  nothing  left  of  Cain  City  now.  The  townsite 
is  a  wheat  field.  Many  even  of  those  living 
around  Bushton  and  Claflin  have  forgotten  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  town. 


NEW  CAVERNS  IN  SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY 

The  exhibition  of  caverns  to  the  travelling  pub¬ 
lic  is  noted  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  as  of  growing  interest  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  latest  opened  caves  have  been  named  Shen¬ 
andoah  Caverns,  according  to  a  writer  in  Science. 
They  are  about  three  miles  south  of  Mount  Jack- 
son  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Valley  Pike,  with 
which  they  are»connected  by  a  macadamized  road. 
The  visitor  descends  into  these  caverns  by  a  con¬ 
crete  stairway  and  soon  sees  the  first  stalactites, 
which  appear  as  silent  daggers  of  crystallized 
lime  carbonate,  hanging  like  icicles  from  points 
where  surface  water  drips  from  the  limestone 
roof.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  spacious 
anteroom  to  a  long  chain  of  high-vaulted  cham¬ 
bers  connected  by  narrow  passageways,  forming 
in  general  plan  a  gigantic  letter  S,  all  illuminated 
by  cleverly  concealed  lights.  Attractive  natural 
decorations  are  found  in  every  room.  Here  the 
side  walls  are  covered  by  fluted  veneer  done  in 
crystal  stucco,  there  in  graceful  drapery  hang 
creamy  lambrequins  in  ruddy-tinted  stripes.  From 
place  to  place,  singly  or  in  groups,  are  pendant 
stalactites  and  uprising  stalagmites — the  first  in¬ 
verted  narrow  cones  fed  by  trickling  films  of 
lime-bearing  water;  the  second  pillars  or  columns 
fed  by  spattering  drops  of  the  water.  In  one 
room  midway  down  the  chain  the  show  piece  is 
a  narrow  thirty-foot  cascade  of  white,  glittering 
crystal  flanked  by  twin  falls  of  pale  translucent 
ochre.  At  the  base  and  to  the  rear  of  this  dia¬ 
mond  cascade,  visible  by  peering  between  slender 
columns  of  Oriental  alabaster,  is  the  “Fairy’s  Se¬ 
cret,”  a  tiny  pool,  illuminated  in  due  season  by 
animated  torches,  presumably  carried  by  a  brood 
of  phosphorescent  larvae  of  some  insect,  perhaps 
a  small  fly  that  is  commonly  present  in  such  cav¬ 
erns.  At  the  end  of  the  developed  portion  of  the 
cavern  a  chamber  of  high  vaulted  roof  suddenly 
gives  place  to  a  low-ceiled  room  containing  a 
lakelet  in  which  are  mirrored  a  multitude  of  deli- 
?  cate^stalactiteg-iT^^ppoj^  a  thousand  crystal  pen7,w 
dants. 
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INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


ANTELOPES  INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN 
PRESERVES 

Government  plans  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
antelope  in  western  Canada  are  proving  s\*ccess- 
ful,  and  the  preserves  created  at  Foremost,  Alta, 
in  1918  with  fifty  animals  in  captivity  now  holds 
130  head.  Known  as  the  Nemiskam  Park,  the 
preserve  comprises  nine  square  miles,  and  the 
steady  growth  of  the  herd  and  the  absence  of 
disease  is  good  evidence  that  the  experiment  is 
likely  to  result  in  saving  this  most  interesting 
species  from  the  extermination  which  otherwise 
inevitably  awaits  it. 

Swifter  than  the  greyhound  in  flight,  exceed- 
ingly  graceful  and  beautiful,  the  antelope  has  for 
many  years  been  a  prize  for  the  big  game  hunter 
and  its  numbers  have  been  diminishing  of  late 
years  with  a  rapidity  that  has  aroused  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all  lovers  of  wild  life. 

Ten  years  ago  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  naturalist,  estimated  that  there  were  2,000 
antelope  in  Western  Canada.  To-day  there  are 
reported  to  be  only  about  1,000  in  a  wild  state 
in  Alberta  and  250  in  Saskatchewan,  while  they 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  province  of  Man¬ 
itoba  some  years  ago. 


HEAD  HUNTERS  TURN  FISHERMEN 

British  North  Borneo  was  described  at  a  lec¬ 
ture  held  in  London  recently  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Major  Owen  Rutter,  who  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Borneo  from  the  days  of  the  pirates 
and  head-hunters  Of  fifty  years  ago  to  its  present 
state  of  commercial  prosperity,  reports  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times. 

Major  Rutter  said  that  to-day  the  pirates  are 
no  more,  and  the  head-hunters  have  ceased  to 
raid.  Their  descendants  are  fishermen  or  farmers ; 
many  of  them  have  joined  the  native  police.  To¬ 
day  the  seas  of  Borneo  arc  as  safe  as  the  Solent, 
and  its  jungle  paths  no  less  secure  than  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  Pall  Mall. 

The  people  live  at  peace.  There  are  government 
stations  all  over  the  country,  little  towns  have 
grown  up,  rubber,  tobacco  and  cocoanut  estates 
have  been  made.  Harbor  works  have  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  hill  country  has  been  opened  up  by 
means  of  bridle  paths.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  railway,  and,  although  the 
country  has  suffered  in  the  past  for  lack  of  roads, 
these  are  in  the  making  now. 

Speaking  of  the  rubber  industry,  which  is  North 
Borneo’s  chief  commercial  asset,  Major  Rutter 
said  the  prevailing  rubber  slump  had  hit  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  North  Borneo  hard,  as  it  had 
those  elsewhere,  but  only  one  estate  of  any  size 
had  to  close  down. 


NEW  YORK  ONCE  UNDER  WATER 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  New  York  City  was  once  under 
water.  Announcement  to  that  effect  was  made 
in  a  Survey  bulletin,  but  the  Survey  adds  this 
reassuring  note : 

New  Yorkers  need  not,  however,  feel  alarmed 
about  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  island,  for  this 


submergence  is  not  so  very  old  geologically;  the 
geologist  thinks  and  speaks  in  terms  of  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  years.” 

The  bulletin-  announcement  reads : 

“Though  many  people  have  a  general  idea  that 
large  parts  of  the  United  States  have  at  times  in 
the  past  been  covered  by  the  ocean,  it  is  perhaps 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  continent  is  even 
now  rising  in  some  places  and  sinking  in  others. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  a  geologic  sense,  the 
Hudson  River  flowed  through  a  deep  canyon  or 
gorge  at  New  York  City.  Soundings  show  that 
this  gorge  extends  through  New  York  Harbor  and 
far  out  to  sea. 

“The  land  surface  in  this  region  has  evidently 
been  lowered,  allowing  the  ocean  to  creep  in  on 
Hie  land,  fill  the  old  river  channel  and  in  places 
wholly  submerge  it. 

“The  ocean  at  one  time  submerged  more  of  the 
land  about  New  York  than  it  does  now,  for  in 
excavations  made  for  some  of  the  skyscrapers  the 
remains  of  oysters  and  other  salt  water  animals 
have  been  found.  By  the  nature  of  the  fossils 
thus  found  the  paleontologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  have  been  able  to  tell 
approximately  when  and  how  far  the  ocean  in¬ 
vaded  the  land.  They  have  found  evidence  of 
a  submergence  that  was  wider  and  older  than 
that  which  now  floods  the  ancient  Hudson  River 
gorge.” 


SAVED  FROM  BOILING  POT 

An  amazing  story — which  may  or  may  not  be 
true — of  how  three  young  Oxford  graduates  were 
“plucked  from  the  boiling”  at  the  hands  of  canni¬ 
bals  was  related  recently  in  “Truth.” 

Three  men  who  were  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Borneo,  or  Papua,  were  captured  by  the 
natives  who  trussed  them  up  and  prepared  to 
make  a  feast  of  them.  Three  large  fires  wTere 
being  started.  Three  pots  were  produced,  and 
knives  sharpened,  when  suddenly  there  arrived 
on  the  scene  a  huge  negro  more  elaborately  ap¬ 
parelled  than  the  others. 

He  was  evidently  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  He 
seemed  at  first  much  pleased  at  the  situation, 
says  the  story,  but  after  examining  the  captives 
he  called  a  palaver  at  which  it  was  clear  he  was 
objecting  to  their  being  cooked. 

He  silenced  the  opposition  to  his  views  by 
bludgeoning  the  dissenters  and  finally  secured  the 
release  of  the  missionaries. 

The-narrative  proceeds: 

“Then  the  chief  said  in  good  English  with  a 
slight  Oxford  drawl: 

“  ‘I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced, 
gentlemen,  but  all  is  wTell  now.  These  warriors 
will  see  you  safely  back  to  your  missionary  sta¬ 
tion.  And  so  good-by.’ 

“Then  he  whispered  aside: 

“  ‘I’m  dressed  so  differently  that  probably  you 
do  not  recognize  me,  but  I  recognize  you  well 
enough.  You  were  along  with  me  at  Balliol  three 
years  ago,  and  of  course  no  Balliol  man  could 
think  of  eating-  a  fellow  Balliol  man.’  ” 


INSECTS 

CAUSE 

MINIATURE 

RAIN 


A  “Railfall” 
over  an  area  only 
ten  feet  square 
was  recently  re¬ 
ported  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.  Pro¬ 
testing  at  the 
fanciful  explana¬ 
tions  and  the 
mystery  that  has 
been  thr  own 
about  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  Dr.  W. 
J.  Humphreys, 
Professor  of  Met¬ 
eorological  Phys¬ 
ics  of  the  United 
States  Weather 
Bureau,  declares 
that  plant  lice 
produce  the  sup¬ 
posed  “rain.” 

These  insects 
are  found  on  syc¬ 
amore  and  other 
trees  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  They  are 
little  brown  mites 
three-sixteenths 
to  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  long, 
which  suck  the 
sap  from  the 
leaves  and  squirt 
it  out  of  their 
bodies.  This  se¬ 
cretion  is  the 
liquid  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rain. 

The  liquid  pro¬ 
duced  by  plant 
lice  is  of  a  honey 
dew  consistency 
and  stays  on  the 
pavement  or 
ground  much 
longer  than  would 
the  same  amount 
of  rain  water.  It 
has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort 
made  the  famous 
manna  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  their 
flight  through  the 
wilderness  from 
Egypt. 

Rain  seldom 
falls  in  a  ground¬ 
wetting  shower 
over  an  area  of 
less  than  one 
square  mile,  al¬ 
though  a  few 
drops  may  fall 
over  a  much 
smaller  area,  says 
Dr.  Humphreys. 


? 


Then  you  need  this 
My»tie  Serpent,  Hin¬ 
du  charm  against  evil 
spirits,  sickness,  spells,  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  good  luck  in  love,  business, 
games.  Heavy,  weird  and  startling 
Genuine  14-Karat  gold  shell,  5 
year  guarantee.  Men  and  Women 
Secret  “formula  for  luck”  free 
with  ring  Send  measure  (string 
tied  around  finger).  AM  K.  Baba, 
Box  55,  116  Str.  Sta.,  New  York.  Pay  $2.27  to  postman. 

fm  full-sized 

and  bow  given  accord  - 
ing  to  plan  i  n  our  cata¬ 
log.  Send  for 30 packs 
FLOWER  seeds,  10c 

targe  pack.  Earn  Bis 
Money  or  Premiums.  Send  no  money.  We  Trust  You. 
&BBEIMCAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  Z-  127  Lancaster,  P«t 

for  Yourself 

,  Establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  “New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community.  .  We  furnish  every¬ 
thin*.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don’t  put  it  off  1 
W.  HiLLYER  RAGSDALE,  Drawer  14y  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


SO  INTO  BUSINESS 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

Is  now  more  than  ever  the  key-note  of  success.  Bow- 
Legged  and  Knock-Kneed  men  and  women,  both 
young  and  old,  will  he  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  now 
ready  for  market  my  new  appliance,  which  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  straighten,  within  a  short  time,  bow- 
legge-.lness  and  knock-kneed  legs,  safely,  quickly  and 
permanently,  without  pain,  operation  or  discomfort. 
Will  not  ir/erfere  with  your  daily  work,  being  worn 
at  night.  My  new  “Lim-Straitner,”  Model  18,  U.  S. 
Patent,  is  easy  to  ad.iust;  its  result  will  save  you 
soon  from  further  humiliation,  and  improve  your 
Ptisonal  appearance  100  per  cent. 

Wnte  today  for  my  free  copyrighted  physiological 
and  anatomical  book  which  tells  you  how  to  correct 
bow  and  knock-kneed  legs  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part.  Enclose  a  dime  for  postage. 

M.  TRIEETY,  SPECIALIST 
407  -i_,  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Vout  Skin  can  be  Quickly  Cleared  of 


p 

Bai  Blackheads,  Acne  Eruptions  on  the  face 
KgS  or  body.  Enlarged  Pores,  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 
dKSto  WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  Booklet, 
“A  CLEAR-TONE  SKIN”,  telling  how  I  cured 
myself  after  being  afflicted  15  years.  $i,©0©  Cold 
Cash  says  1  can  clear  your  skin  otthe  above  blemishes. 
ilVff  -----  -  -  —  -- 


E.  s.  GIVENS, 


Chemical  Bids..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Copyright  192% 
The  Rudolph 
XVurlitzer  Co. 


OU  may  now  have  any  musical  instrument  for  a  week’s 
at  our  risk  in  your  home.  No  obligation  to  buy. 
Return  the  instrument  at  our  expense  at  the  end  of  a  week  it 
you  decide  not  to  keep  it.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Monthly  Payments 

A  few  cents  a  day  will  pay.  Complete  musical  outfit  comes  with  most 
instruments — velvet  lined  case,  all  accessories,  self-instructor,  etc.,  all  at 
direct  factory  price  — everything  you  need  at  practically  the  cost  of  the 
instrument  alone.  Wurlitzer  instruments  are  known  all  over  the  world 
for  artistic  quality.  Used  by  the  greatest  musicians,  bands  and  orchestras. 
Wurlitzer  has  made  the  finest  musical  instruments  for  over  200  years. 

Send  for  New  Book  on  Musical 

Instruments— No  Charge 

Every  known  instrument  illustrated,  many  in  full 
colors.  All  details  and  complete  descriptions.  A 
veritable  musical  encyclopedia  —  absolutely  free ! 
Wurlitzer  has  stores  in  over  thirty  cities.  But  no 
matter  where  you  liye,  Wurlitzer  is  no  farther  than 
your  nearest  mail  box.  Send  the  coupon  today  1 
jiiiiigmiiiiiiiiniiiinmiiiintiinfmmmmsirniminiMiiiiiiiiii 

:  The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept.  2461 

1 17  E.  4th  Street,  Cincinnati  120  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
329  S.  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago  250  Stockton  St..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  new  catalog  with  illustrations  in  color 
and  full  descriptions  of  all  musical  instruments,  also 
details  of  tbe  Wurlitzer.,  Free  Trial  Easy  Payment 
Plan.  No  obligation. 

Address _ __ 


{State  musical  instrument  in  which  you  are  interested^ 
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For  the  Capture  of  An  Unknown  Man 


Twice  he  had  entered  the  St.  Clair  Mansion. 
What  was  he  after?  Who?  What  was  in 
danger? 

Berteau,  the  famous  detective,  had  warned  St.  Clair 
that  the  mysterious  marauder  would  come  again. 
And  now  —  a  noise  in  the  passage!  The  creak  of  an 
opening  door.  A  shot  in  the  dark!  A  capture! 

Is  this  wounded  stranger  the  mysterious  intruder?  Who 
could  tell?  Yet  Berteau  identified  the  man  without 
hesitation  and  won  the  $2500  reward. 

How  did  he  doit?  Easy  enough  for  the  Finger  Print 
Expert.  He  i»  the  specialist,  the  leader,  the  cream  of 
detectives.  Every  day’s  paper  tells  their  wonderful 
exploits  in  solving  mysterious  crimes  and  convicting 
dangerous  criminals. 


More  Trained  Men  Needed 

The  demand  for  trained  men  by  governments,  states, 
cities,  detective  agencies,  corporations,  and  private 
bureaus  is  becoming  greater  every  day.  Here  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  YOU.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  fasci¬ 
nating  line  of  work  than  this?  Often  life  and  death 
depend  upon  finger  print  evidence  —  and  big  rewards 
go  to  the  expert.  Many  experts  can  earn  regularly 
from  $3,000  to  $10,000  per  year. 

Learn  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

And  now  you  can  learn  the  secrets  of  this  science  at 
home  in  your  spare  time.  Any  man  with  common 
school  education  and  average  ability  can  become  a 
Finger  Print  Detective  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 


€@mrs@  lea 

Sterols© 


For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  'special  offer  of  a 
Professional  Finger  Print  Outfit ,  absolutely  Free, 
and  Free  Course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence. 
Mastery  of  these  two  kindred  professions  will  open  a 
brilliant  career  for  you. 

Write  quickly  for  fully  illustrated  free  bock  on  Finger  Prints 
which  explains  this  wonderful  training  in  detail.  Don’t  wait  until 
this  offer  has  expired— mail  the  coupon  now.  You  may  never  see 
this  announcement  again!  You  assume  no  obligation  —  you  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  Write  at  once— address 


UNIVERSITY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
Dept.  1099—1920  Surmyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  —  Without  any  obligation  whatever,  send  me  you? 
new,  fully  illustrated,  FREE  book  on  Finger  Prints  and  your 
offer  of  a  FREE  course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence  and  the 
Free  Professional  Finger  Print  Outfit. 


Nam*. 


University  of  Applied  Science 


Street  Address. 


Dept.  1099  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


City  and  State. 


COSTUME 
THAT  DEFIES 
COLD 


The  most  novel 
dress-in  the  world ' 
is  that  of  the 
Laplander. 

He  wears  two 
or  three  of  the 
same  garments, 
one  over  the  oth¬ 
er,  including  two 
pairs  of  shoes  fill¬ 
ed  with  dried 
grass,  and  two 
pairs  of  gloves 
stuffed  with  hay. 

In  addition,  his 
cap  is  filled,  with 
an  eiderdown  pil¬ 
low,  and  a  long 
woolen  scarf  is 
wound  several 
times  around  the 
neck  and  over  the 
head. 

The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  his 
toilet  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his 
shoes.  The  dried 
grass  is  made 
ready  by  warm¬ 
ing  it  before  a 
fire,  and  pulling 
«it  out  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  well  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to 
render  it  soft  and 
pliable.  A  quan¬ 
tity  is  then  made 
into  a  ball  and 
placed  within  the 
shoe,  leaving  a 
cavity  for  the 
foot,  which  re¬ 
poses  safely  and 
warmly  in  the 
middle. 

Talking  of  his 
visit  to  Lapland, 
Frank  Hedges 
Butler,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  avia¬ 
tion  and  motor¬ 
ing,  says :  “All 
told,  I  put  on  no 
fewer  than  25 
separate  articles 
of  clothing!  The 
style  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  is  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and 
it  is  eminently 
practical,  be¬ 
cause  one  never 
feels  cold  once  the 
pirious  outfit  has 
Been  adopted.” 


MUSIC  TAUGHT  FREE 


hi  Your  Komi.  Write  today  for  our  booklet.  It  tells 
how  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.  Beginners  or  advanced  pupils. 

American  School  of  Music,  IT  Lakeside  QMg.,  Chicago 


VENTHILDWIN 

taught  almost  any  one  at  home.  Small  cost. 
Send  TODAY  2  cents  for  particular  and 
proof.  „ 

GEORGE  W.  SMITH, 

Room  M-626,  125  N.  Jeff  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


GENUINE 

GERMAN 

HAUSER 


32  cai.  $£3.93 


bates*  model  ©  shot  ^ 
automatic.  Shoots  stand-  ^ 
ard  cartridges — lies  .flat  in 
pocket — World’s  famous, 
huger  30  eal.  $23.75  — 

Hand  Ejectoir  R»vc Sver,  ..  . 

swing  out  cylinder  82  cal. 

$£.<5.95.  38  cal.  $17.S?S.  .  .  '  . 

All  brandnew  Latestmodels.  Guaranteed genuine  imported. 

SENS  II©  MONEY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded 

25  cal.  Pocket  Automatic;  25  cal.  Biue  Steel  Army 

$^%nr  Automatic  $8.45;  82  cal.  $10.45;  Officer’s  Auto- 
Jj  matic,  3  safeties,  25  cal.  $11.95;  Military  Trench 

_ Automatic,  32  cal.  10  shot  extra  magazine  FREE, 

$11.65.  Just  like  you  used  over  there.  imported 
Top  Brake  Revolver.  32  cal,  $3.65;  38  cal.  $8.85. 

Universal  Sales  Co.  141  3’way,  Desk  9  New  York 


-Rifle  or  Camera 


30  packs  of  seeds 

(vegetable  or  flower,  mention 
which)  at  10  cents  large  pack,  or  fine 


Watch,  Chain,  Signet 
fling  and  Pin-all  four  given 

according  to  offer  in  our  catalog.  Earn 
Big  Money  or  Premiums.  Get  sample 
lot  today.  Send  no  money.  WE  TRUST 
YOU  with  seeds  until  sold. 

mmm  seed  co. 

Box  B-127  Lancaster,  Pa» 


THROW  YOUR  V0IUE 


Under  the  table,  into  a 
Trunk,  down  Cellar  or 
anywhere.  Our  lessons 
in  VENTRILOQUISM 
teaches  you.  With  our 

VENTRIL0 

(fits  in  the  mouth  and 
cannot  be  seen)  you 
imitate  Birds,  Ani¬ 
mals,  etc.  without 
moving  your  lips. 
This  outfit  and  book  of 
JOTT^S  bv  moil  for  10c. 

Universal  Dist. 

Box  704  Stamford,  Ct. 


BOYS,  YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
selling  the  BOYS’  MAGAZINE  each  month. 
Write  us  today  for  5  copies.  SEND  NO 
MONEY. 

Address  The  Scott  F.  Jtedfleld  Co.  lao. 
7259  Main  St.,  Bmethport,  Fa. 


LARGE  CAMERA  F&SSTgr 

Takes  Picture  2^x3  % 

Genuine  Kodak  Film  Pack.  Eastman  Cam* 
era.  Hawk-eye  1  ;na.  Makes  larga,  deal 
pictures.  Snap  shots  or  time.  Easy  to  op- 
erate.  Free  for  selling  32  pkgs.  Bingo  Per¬ 
fumed  Ironing-  Wax  at  10c  each.  Sell  on 
sight.  Send  no  money.  S xtra  present  I# 
you  order  now.  Eie _Premium  Book  Free. 
Bingo  Co. Dept.  65Q  Binghamton, N.Y, 


Make  sure  your  home  «w  buildings 
aren't  next  to  be  robbed.  Ihousantfs 
of  dollars  and  precious  valuables  lost 
yearly  because  most  locks  are  worth¬ 
less  and  offer  no  protection.  Test 
ypur  locks  with  this  wonderful  of 
Master  Keys — 5  keys  In  all,  and  each 
one  different.  Have  proved  their 
power  to  open  thousands  of  different 
locks  and  shewed  hundreds  that  their 
homes  and  property  really  weren’t  pro¬ 
tected.  Endorsed  and  used  by  real 
estate  men,  bankers,  firemen,  detectives, 
policemen,  hotel  owners,  etc.  Novel 
key  chain  FREE.  Send  only  $1  today. 

MASTER  KEY  CO..  «.NLMHn  3ft? 


BIS  VALUE  for  5  Cts 

12  MAGIC  TRICKS;- 50  WAYS  TO  MAKH 
MONEY;  I  Book  Hypnotism  and  Palmistry  1 
[BREAM  Book  and  FORTUNE  Teller;  1  Book 
'MIND  Reading  SECRETS;  1  Book  HOW  TO 
THROW  Your  VOICE;  1  Book  Vaudeville 
STAGE  Tricks;  1  Joke  Book:  1  Book  FIRE 
EATING:  1  BOOK  CANDY  MAKING:  The 
Magic  Age  Table;  Parlor  TRICKS  with  CARDS 
How  To  MAKE  INVISIbLE  INK:  and  LOTS 
more.  ALL  the  above  sent  by  mail  for 
6  cts.  and  2  cts.  postage.  WE  GIVE  the  MOST 

GLAXO  TRICK  CO.  DEF»15  NEW  HAVEN  ,^CT. 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  cigars,  cigarettes, pipe,  chewing  or  snuff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless  Complete  treatment  sent 
ms  trial-  Costs  $1  -00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails. 

SUPERBA  CO.  M-21,  Baltimore,  Md. 


old  money  wanted 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old 
Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  or 
)dd  money.  Send  10- cts.  for  New  Ill’s  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x6.  You  may  have  valuable 
coins.  Get  Posted.  We  pay  cash. 
CLARKE  COIN  CO,  Ave.  13,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Mow  and  Where  to  Find  Them  EffilES 

SVSodel  Publishing  Ci..  21  Como  Building,  Chicago 


GOITR! 


Pay  W&a 


st,  pr 

goitre  (bt£  neck).  It  checks  the 
growth  at,  ones,  reduces  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  stops  pain  and  distress  and  re- 


Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly 

- LATEST  ISSUES - 

862  Among  the  "Sharks”;  or,  The  Lights  and  Shadows 

of  Wall  Street. 

863  In  Business  for  Himself;  or.  The  Lad  Who  Made 

the  Money. 

864  Charlie  of  the  Curb  ;  or,  Beating  the  Mining  Brokers. 

865  A  Million  in  Rubies ;  or.  The  Richest  Find  in  the 

World. 

866  Tom,  the  Bank  Messenger;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Got 
Rich. 

867  Contractor  Bob;  or,  Fighting  for  a  Big  Job. 

868  A  Nervy  Deal;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Bought  a  Railway. 
S69  In  the  Newspaper  Game;  or.  The  Rise  of  a  Cub 

Reporter. 

870  Up  to  the  Minute;  or,  From  Office  Boy  to  Broker. 

871  Full  of  Business;  or.  The  Young  Traveler  for  the 

Firm. 

872  Baffling  the  Brokers;  or.  The  Boy  With  the  Iron 

Nerve. 

873  After  a  Square  Deal;  or,  The  Richest  Claim  in  the 

West. 

874  Silver  Dollar  Sam;  or,  The  Coin  that- Brought  Him 

Luck. 

876  Bound  to  Make  His  Mark;  or,  Running  a  Moving 
Picture  Show. 

876  Ed,  the  Office  Boy;  or,  The  Lad  Behind  the  Deals. 

877  Lost  in  the  Balkans;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Young 

War  Correspondent. 

878  Plunging  to  Win;  or.  The  Deals  of  a  Wall  Street 

Office  Boy. 

879  The  Young  Shipper;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Was  Always 

on  Top. 

880  Beating  the  Bucket  Shops;  or.  Breaking  Up  a 

Crooked  Game. 

881  Fighting  for  Fame;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Young 

Author. 

882  Stocks  and  Bonds;  or,  The  Firm  With  a  Grip  on 

the  Market. 

883  Stranded  in  the  City;  or,  A  Boy  With  a  Head  for 

Business.  m 

884  Getting  the  Coin;  or,  The  Luckiest  Lad  in  Wall  St. 

885  In  the  Lumber  Trade;  or,  A  Winning  Speculator. 

886  A  Boy’s  Big  Deal;  or,  The  Wall  St.  Tip  That  Won. 

887  Prince,  the  Printer;  or,  The  Little  Shop  That  Was 

Made  to  Pay.  ,  _ 

888  The  Little  Money  King;  or,  Tempting  Fate  in  Wall 

Street 

889  Among  the  Missing;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Silver 

City. 

890  Lucky  Larry;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Wall  Street 

Take  Notice. 

891  The  Young  Wrecker;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Dealt  in 

Derelicts.  w  . 

892  In  the  Game  for  Gold;  or,  Beating  the  Wall  Street 

Market.  .  . 

893  Messenger  Sixty-four;  or,  Hustling  for  a  Living. 

894  Old  Kitson’s  Kid;  or.  The  Best  Tip  in  Wall  Street. 

895  Lineman  Jack;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Built  a  Busirmss. 

896  Barry  &  Co.,  Bankers  and  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy 

Money  Makers  of  Wall  Street. 

897  On  the  Fast  Mail;  or,  From  Clerk  to  Postmaster. 

898  His  Last  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Money 

in  Wall  Street. 

S99  Shipped  to  Sea;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Coral  Cave. 

900  An  Errand  Boy’s  Fortune;  or.  The  Office  of  the 

Wall  Street  Secrets. 

901  In  the  Film  Game;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Moving 

Pictures.  _  , 

902  A  Smart  New  York  Boy ;  or.  From  the  Tenements 

to  W r.11  Stroot. 

903  Mark  Milton’s  Mine;  or,  A  Schoolboy’s  Inheritance. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  anl 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  in  money  ol 
postage  stamps,  bar 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  33  Cent*  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  ns  the  pfclce, 
85  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 
L.  SEN  ARENS,  *19  Seventh  Ave.»  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TEN -CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  Almost  Every  Subject 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and 
handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions 
for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cassino,  Forty-five, 
Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch  All 
Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King 
Brady,  the  well-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays 
down  some  valuable  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  re¬ 
lates  some  adventures  of  well-known  detectives 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
Containing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera 
and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make  a  Photographic 
Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 
— Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  B.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  65.  MCLDOON’S  JOKES.  —  The  most  original 
joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and 
humor.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes 
conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit’ 
humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.  —  Containing  over 
three  hundredinteresting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with 
key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. _ Con¬ 

taining  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly 
amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations 
By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.  —  Con¬ 
taining  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND.  —  Con- 

talnning  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  si°-hf 
Fully  illustrated.  °  r* 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing 
full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of 
many  kinds.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing  over 
sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 
— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card 
tricks,  with  illustrations. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. 

—Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on 
almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and 
composition,  with  specimen  letters. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  By  THE  HAND. 
— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of 
lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also 
the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles, 
marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS.  —  Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  per¬ 
formed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Arranged 
for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing 
the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this 
world-renowned  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages* 
handsome  colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the 
hand,  together  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning 
Also  explaining  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling 
character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo  Hugo 
Koch,  A.  C.  'S.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable 
and  instructive  information  regarding  the  science  of 
hypnotism.  Also  explaining  the-  most  approved  methods 
which  are  employed  by  the  leading*  hypnotists  of  the 
world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.  B.  S. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  in  * 
money  or  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

16S  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
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